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NOTES 

of 
WILLIAM    WEBBE. 

"  Probable  or  approximate  dates. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Author  of  this  work.  The  suggestion  that  he 
was  the  William  Webbe,  M.A.,  one  of  the  joint  Authors  of  a  topographical 
book  The  Vale  Royal,  1648,  fol. ,  is  quite  anachronistic. 


and  being  evidently  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Spenser  (who  left 
Cambridge  in  1578  ,  must  be  the  earlier  graduate  of  the  above  two  Webbes.] 

1568.  Tattered  and  Gismtind,  written  by  five  members  pf  the  Inner 

Temple,  the  first  letters  of  whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
several  acts,  viz.,  Rod.  Staff;  Hen.  No[well?];  G.  All;  Ch. 
Hat[ton  ?]  ;  and  R.  W[ilmot]  :  is  '  curiously  acted  in  view 
of  her  Maiesty,  by  whom  it  was  then  princely  accepted.' 

Webbe  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  representation  : 
see  1591.  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  in  his  edition  of  '  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays,'  i.  153,  prints  from  a  MS.  what  is  apparently  a  por- 
tion of  this  Tragedy  as  it  was  then  acted,  written  in  alternate 
rhymes.  He  also  states  in  his  Hist,  of  Dram.  Poet,  that  it 
'  is  the  earliest  English  play  extant,  the  plot  of  which  is  known 
to  be  derived  from  an  Italian  novel."  Hi.  13.  Ed.  1831. 
*1572-3.  Our  Author  takes  his  B.A.  at  Cambridge. 

1582.  Nov.  28.  Gabriel  Poyntz  presented  Robert  Wilmott,  clerk  to  the 
Rectory  of  North  Okendon,  Essex  :  18  miles  from  London. 
Nevxourt  Repertoriitm,  ii.  447.  Ed.  1710. 

Flemyngs  is  a  large  manor  house  in  Essex  in  the  parish  of  Runwell,  in  the 
hundred  of  Chelmsford  ;  from  which  town  it  is  ten  miles  distant,  and  about 
twenty-nine  miles  from  London.  '  This  house  commands  extensive  views  of 
some  parts  of  the  county  and  of  Kent,  including  more  than  thirty  parish 
churches." 

Edward  Sulyard  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Eustace  in  1546,  to 
Flemyngs  and  other  possessions.  He  had  two  sons,  Edward  and  Thomas, 
and  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth.  He  was  knighted  on  23  July  1603  at 
Whitehall  by  James  I,  before  his  coronation  :  and  died  in  June  1610.  Of  his 
two  sons,  Edward  died  without  issue;  Thomas,  £.  1573,  was  knighted,  and  d. 

' 


mae  by  James    .  \     0. 

*1583  or  4.  Webbe  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  private  tutor  to  Mr. 
Sulyard's  two  sons,  for  he  presented  his  MS.  translation  (now 
lost")  of  the  Georgics  to  Mr.  Sulyard  :  see^S/.  55  and  16. 

1585.  DEC.  2.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  appoint  Robert  Wilmott, 


4  NOTES  OF  WILLIAM  WKUBK. 

1586.  Of  '  the  pregnant  ympes  of  right  excellent  hope,"  Thomas 
Sulyard  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  brother  Edward 
was  older  than  him. 

W.  Webbe  writes  the  present  work  in  the  summer  evenings. 
SEPT.  4.  It  is  thus  registered  for  publication. 
"  Robt.  Walley 
John  Charlewood,  Rd.  of  them,  for  printinge  A  Discourse  of 

englishe  poetrye vjV 

J.  P.  Collier,  Extr.  ofStat.  Co.'s  Kegrs.  ii.,  215.  Eii  1840. 

1587.  FEB.  5.  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Sulyard  died.     She  is  buried  at 

Runwell. 

1588.  Warton   quotes   "a  small  black-lettered   tract  entitled   The 
Touch-stone  of  Wittes,  chiefly  compiled,  with  some  slender 
additions,    from    William    Wehbe's    Discourse    of  English 
Poetrie,  written  by  Edward  Hake,  and  printed  at  London  by 
Edmund  Bollifant."    /.  804.  Ed.  1870. 

Our  Author — his  pupils  growing  to  manhood — then  appears  to  have  gone, 
possibly  also  in  the  same  capacity  of  private  tutor  into  the  family  of  Henry 
Grey,  Esquire  [created  Baron  Grey  of  Groby,  21  July  1603  :  d.  1614]  at 
Pirgo,  in  the  parish  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  Essex  ;  fifteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Dugdale  states  that  the  first  husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  this 
Henry  Grey,  Esquire,  was  a  William  Sulyard,  Esquire.  Baron,  i.  722. 
Ed.  1675.  From  this  old  Palace  of  the  Queens  of  England  Webbe  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Wilmott,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  revised  edition  of  Tan- 
ct'eJ  and  Gismund  published  in  1592:  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  at  Bridgewater  House,  and  an  imperfect  one  in  the  British 
Museum  (C.  34,  e.  44). 

1591.  AUG.  8.  To  his  f rend  R.  IV.  Master  K.  W.  looke  not  now  for 
the  tearmes  of  an  intreator,  I  wil  beg  no  longer,  and  for  your 
promises,  I  wil  refuse  them  as  bad  paiment :  neither  can  I  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing,  but  a  peremptorie  performance  of  an 
old  intention  of  yours,  the  publishing  I  meane  of  those  wast 
papers  (as  it  pleaseth  you  to  cal  them,  but  as  I  esteem  them, 
a  most  exquisite  inuention)  of  Gismunds  Tragedie.  Thinke 
not  to  shift  me  off  with  longer  delayes,  nor  alledge  more  ex- 
cuses to  get  further  respite,  least  I  arrest  you  with  my  Actum 
est,  and  commence  such  a  Sute  of  vnkindenesse  against  you, 
as  when  the  case  shall  be  scand  before  the  ludges  of  courtesie, 
the  court  will  crie  out  of  your  immoderat  modestie.  And  thus 
much  I  tel  you  before,  you  shal  not  be  able  to  wage  against 
me  in  the  charges  growing  vpon  this  action,  especially,  if  the 
worshipful  company  of  the  Inner  temple  gentlemen  patronize 
my  cause,  as  vndoubtedly  they  wil,  yea,  and  rather  plead 
partially  for  me  then  let  my  cause  miscary,  because  them- 
selues  are  parties.  The  tragedie  was  by  them  most  pithely 
framed,  and  no  lesse  curiously  acted  in  view  of  her  Maiesty, 
by  whom  it  was  then  as  princely  accepted,  as  of  the  whole 
honorable  audience  notably  applauded  :  yea,  and  of  al  men 
generally  desired,  as  a  work,  either  in  statelines  of  shew, 
depth  of  conceit,  or  true  ornaments  of  poeticall  arte,  inferior 
to  none  of  the  best  in  that  kinde  :  no,  were  the  Roman  Seneca 
the  censurer.  The  braue  youths  that  then  (to  their  high 
praises)  so  feelingly  performed  the  same  in  action,  did  shortly 
after  lay  vp  the  booke  vnregarded,  or  perhaps  let  it  run 
abroade  (as  many  parentes  doe  their  children  once  past 
dandling)  not  respecting  so  much  what  hard  fortune  might 
befall  it  being  out  of  their  fingers,  as  how  their  heroical  wits 
might  againe  be  quickly  conceiued  with  new  inuentions  of 
like  worthines,  wherof  they  haue  been  euer  since  wonderfull 
fertill.  But  this  orphan  of  theirs  (for  he  wandreth  as  it  were 
fatherlesse,)  hath  notwithstanding,  by  the  rare  and  bcwtiful 
perfections  appearing  in  him,  hetherto  neucr  wanted  great 


NOTES  OF  WILLIAM  WEBBE. 


fauourers,  and  louing  preseruers.  Among  whom  I  cannot 
sufficiently  commend  your  more  then  charitable  zeale,  and 
scholerly  compassion  towards  him,  that  haue  not  only  rescued 
and  defended  him  from  the  deuouring  iawes  of  obliuion,  but 
vouchsafed  also  to  apparrel  him  in  a  new  sute  at  your  own 
cha  '  '  '  


from  them,  but  in  handsomnes  and  fashion  more  answerable 
to  these  times,  wherein  fashions  are  so  often  altered.  Let  one 
word  suffice  for  your  encouragement  herein  :  namely,  your 
commendable  pains  in  disrobing  him  of  his  antike  curiositie, 
and  adorning  him  with  the  approoued  guise  of  our  stateliest 
Englishe  termes  (not  diminishing,  but  augmenting  his  arti- 
ficial! colours  of  absolute  poesie,  deriuedfrom  his  first  parents) 
cannot  but  bee  grateful  to  most  mens  appetites,  who  vpon 
our  experience  we  know  highly  to  esteem  such  lofty  measures 
of  sententiously  composed  Tragedies. 

How  much  you  shal  make  me,  and  the  rest  of  your  priuate 
frends  beholding  vnto  you,  I  list  not  to  discourse  :  and  there- 
fore grounding  vpon  these  alledged  reasons,  that  the  suppress- 
ing of  this  Tragedie,  so  worthy  for  ye  presse,  were  no  other 
thing  then  wilfully'  to  defraud  your  selfe  of  an  vniuersall  thank, 
your  frends  of  their  expectations,  and  sweete  G.  of  a  famous 
eternitie.  I  will  cease  to  doubt  of  any  other  pretence  to 
cloake  your  baslifulnesse,  hoping  to  read  it  in  print  (which 
lately  lay  neglected  amongst  your  papers)  at  our  next  ap- 
pointed meeting. 

1  bid  you  heartely  farewell.     From  Pyrgo  in  Essex,  August 
the  eight,  1591.       THUS  fide  ctfacultate.      GUIL.  WEBBE. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  Wilmott  dedicated  this  revised  tragedy  to  two 
Essex  ladies :  one  of  whom  was  Lady  Anne  Grey,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Windsor,  and  the  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  Henry  Grey,  Esquire  of  Pirgo. 
That  the  above  R.  Wilmott,  Clergyman,  is  the  same  as  the  Reviser  of  the 
play  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Preface. 

"  Hereupon  1  have  indured  some  conflicts  between  reason  and  judgement, 
whether  it  were  convenient  for  the  commonwealth,  and  the  indecorum  of  my 
calling  [as  some  think  it)  that  the  memory  of  Tancrecfs  Tragedy  should  be 
again  by  my  means  revised,  which  the  oftner  I  read  over,  and  the  more  I 
considered  thereon,  the  sooner  I  was  won  to  consent  thereunto  :  calling  to 
mind  that  neither  the  thrice  reverend  and  learned  father,  M.  Beza,  was 
ashamed  in  his  younger  years  to  send  abroad,  in  his  own  name,  his  Tragedy 
of  Abraham,  nor  that  rare  Scot  (the  scholar  of  our  age)  Buchanan,  his  most 
pathetical  leptha"  '  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,'  ii.  165.  Ed.  by  J.  P.  Collier, 
1825. 

If  the  identity  may  be  considered  as  established,  Wilmott  the  Poet  lived 
on  till  1619  :  when  he  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by  W.  Jackson,  in  the 
Rectory  of  North  Okendon.     Newcourt,  idem.  ii.  447. 
No  later  information  concerning  W.  Webbe  than  the  above  letter,  has  yet 


been  recovered. 
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A  Difcourfe  of  Engli/h  Poetrie 


INTRODUCTION. 

Part  from  the  exceffive  rarity  of  this  work,  two 
copies  of  it  only  being  known ;  it  deferves 
permanent  republication  as  a  good  example 
of  the  beft  form  of  Effay  Writing  of  its  time  ;  and  as 
one  of  the  feries  of  Poetical  Criticifms  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Shakefpeare  as  a  writer,  the  fludy  of  which  is 
fo  effential  to  a  right  underflanding  of  our  beft  Verfe. 
Although  Poetry  is  the  moft  ethereal  part  of 
Thought  and  Expreffion ;  though  Poets  muft  be  born 
and  cannot  be  made :  yet  is  there  an  art  of  Poefy ; 
fet  forth  long  ago  by  Horace  but  varying  with  differ- 
ing languages  and  countries,  and  even  with  different 
ages  in  the  life  of  the  fame  country.  In  our  tongue — 
Milton  only  excepted — there  is  nothing  approaching, 
either  in  the  average  merit  of  the  Journeymen  or  the 
fuperlative  excellence  of  the  few  Mafter-Craftfmen,  the 
Poefy  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Hence  the  value  of 
thefe  early  Poetical  Criticifms.  Their  difcuffion  of 
principles  is  moft  helpful  to  all  readers  in  the  difcern- 
ment  of  the  fubtle  beauties  of  the  numberlefs  poems 
of  that  era :  while  for  thofe  who  can,  and  who  will ; 
they  will  be  found  Angularly  fuggeftive  in  the  training 
of  their  own  Power  of  Song,  for  the  inftruclion  and 
delight  of  this  and  future  generations. 

A  Cambridge  graduate ;  the  private  tutor,  for  fome 
two  or  three  years  paft,  to  Edward  and  Thomas  Sul- 


8  Introduction. 

yard,  the  fons  of  Edward  Sulyard  Efquire,  of  Flem- 
yngs,  fituated  in  Effex,  fome  thirty  miles  diflant  from 
London :  our  Author  gave  his  leifure  hours  to  the 
fludy  of  Latin  and  Englifh  poetry. 

He  had  acquainted  himfelf  with  our  older  Poets, 
and  with  the  contemporary  verfe:  and,  thinking  for 
himfelf,  he  endeavoured  to  fee  exactly  what  Englifh 
poetry  actually  was,  and  what  it  might  and  mould  be- 
come. Doubtlefs  in  his  walks  in  the  large  park  fur- 
rounding  the  Old  Manor  Houfe  this  fubjecl  often  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts,  and  he  fat  down  to  commit  his 
opinions  to  the  prefs,  in  the  prefence  and  quietude  of 
a  large  and  fair  landfcape  ftretching  far  away  fouth- 
ward  beyond  the  Thames  into  Kent,  diver-fined  with 
the  fpires  of  many  churches  and  the  mafls  of  many 
pafling  fhips  :  and  all  illuminated  with  the  glow  and 
glory  of  the  fummer  evenings  of  1586. 

Webbe  was  as  much  affected  with  the  '  immoderate 
modefly'  with  which,  five  years  later,  he  charged  Wil- 
mot,  as  any  of  the  writers  of  that  age.  He  dreads,  at 
/.  55,  the  unauthorized  publication  of  his  verfion  of 
the  Georgics,  and  he  mufl  have  been  moved  deeply 
by  '  the  rude  multitude  of  rufticall  Rymers,  who  will 
be  called  Poets'  before  he  ventured  to  advocate  in 
print  'the  reformation  of  our  Englifh  Verfe,'  i.e.,  the 
abandonment  of  Rhyme  for  Metre. 

He  calls  his  work  '  a  fleight  fomewhat  compiled  for 
recreation  in  the  intermyffions  of  my  daylie  bufinefTe,' 
yet  it  is  the  mofl  extenfive  piece  of  Poetical  Criticifm 
that  had  hitherto  appeared.  He  had  read,  for  he 
quotes  at  /.  64,  G.  Gafcoigne's  Cert  ay  ne  Notes,  &c., 
1575  :  alfo  Three  proper  and  wittie,  familiar  Letters, 
by  Immerito  [Edmund  Spenfer]  and  G[abriel  H[arvey] 
1580,  to  which  he  alludes  at  /.  36.  He  may  have 
heard  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie  \\*fiz\, 
then  circulating  in  manufcript,  or  of  the  young  Scotch 
King's  Reulis  and  Cautelis  of  Scottifli  Poefie,  then  being 
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publifhed  at  Edinburgh.  Yet  none  of  thefe  is  fo 
lengthy,  nor  deals  with  the  fame  extent  of  fubjedl, 
nor  is  illuflrated  by  original  examples,  as  is  this 
Difcourfe. 

Though  the  book  is  an  honed  one,  faithfully  repre- 
fenting  the  author's  robufl  mind  ;  it  was  written  under 
the  flrong  influence  of  three  works  :  Afcham's  Schole- 
mafter,  1570;  Ed \vardes'  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devices, 
1576;  and  Spenfer's  Shepherdes  Calender,  anonymoufly 
publifhed,  without  the  author's  confent,  by  E.  K.  [i.e., 
Edward  Kirke,  as  is  generally  believed]  in  1579.  He 
follows  Afcham  as  to  the  origin  of  Rhyme;  and  alfo  in 
his  error  as  to  SimmiasRhodiasat/.  57,&c.  He  quotes 
W.  Hunnis'  poem  at  /.  66,  from  the  collection  of 
Edwardes.  It  is  alfo  Webbe's  great  merit  as  a  lover 
and  judge  of  poetry,  that  he  inflintSlively  fixes  upon 
the  Shepherdes  Calender  (never  openly  acknowledged 
by  Spenfer  in  his  lifetime)  as  the  revelation  of  a  great 
poet,  as  great  an  Englifh  Poet  indeed,  as  had  yet  ap- 
peared. That  Pafloral  Poem  gave  Webbe  a  higher 
reverence  for  Spenfer  than  his  great  Allegory  breeds 
refpecl  for  him  in  many,  now-a-days. 

The  facility  of  Rhyme,  at  a  time  when  there  were  many 
wonderfully  facile  Rhymers,  induced  Afcham,  Webbe, 
and  many  others  to  feek  after  a  more  difficult  form  of 
Englifh  verfe.  Claffical  feet  Webbe  himfelf  experi- 
enced to  be  a  'troublefome  and  unpleafant  peece  of 
labour,'  fo  he  fought  after  fomething  more  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  language,  'fome  perfect  platforme  or 
Profodia  of  verfifying.'  Blank  verfe  would  have  fatif- 
fied  him,  but  he  did  not  recognife  its  merits  in  Surrey's 
tranflation  of  the  sEneid.  He  is,  however,  warm  in 
his  praife  of  Phaer's  verfion  of  that  work  in  hexame- 
ters :  and  gives  us  three  pieces  of  reformed  verfe  of 
his  own  coinage ;  two  in  hexameters,  and  one  in 
fapphics. 

Finally,  Webbe  wrote  'thefe  fewe  leaues'  'to  (lirre 
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vppe  fome  other  of  meete  abilitie,  to  beftowe  trauell 
in  this  matter.'  His  wifh  had  been  anticipated.  Al- 
ready a  Mafter  Critic  was  at  work — we  know  not  for 
certainty  whether  it  was  George  Puttenham,  or  who 
elfe — who,  beginning  to  write  in  1585,  publifhed  in 
1589  The  Arte  of  Englijti  Poefie:  which  is  the  largeft 
and  ablefl  criticifm  of  Englifh  Poefy  that  appeared  in 
print,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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To  the  right  vvorfhip- 

full,  learned,  and  moft  gentle  Gentle- 

man,  my  verie  good  Master,  Ma. 

Edward  Suliard,  Efquire.  W.  W. 

wylheth  his  harts  defire. 


Ay  it  pleafe  you  Syr,  thys  once 
more  to  beare  with  my  rudenes,  in 
prefenting  vnto  your  viewe,  an  other 
Jlender  conceite,  of  my  fimple  capa 
city:  wherin  although  I  am  not  able 
to  bring  you  anie  thing,  which  is 
mccte  to  detains  you  from  your  more  fcrious  matters: 
yet  vppon  my  knowledge  of  your  former  courtefy  and 
your  fauourable  countenaunce  towardes  all  enterprifes 
of  Learning,  I  dare  make  bold  to  craue  your  accustomed 
patience,  in  turning  ouerfome  of  thefefewe  leaucs,  which 
I  Jliall  account  a  greater  recompense,  then  the  wry  ting 
thereof  may  deferue. 
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The  fir  me  hope  of  your  wonted  gentlenes,  not  any  good 
lyking  of  myne  owne  labour,  made  me  thus  prefumptu- 
oufly  to  crane  your  worships  patronage  for  my  poore 
booke.  A  pretty  aunfwere  is  reported  byfome  to  be  made 
by  Appelles  to  King  Alexander,  -who  (in  difport)  taking 
vp  one  of  his  penfilles  to  draws  a  line,  and  asking  the 
Paynters  iudgment  of  his  draught,  It  is  doone  (quoth 
Apelles)  like  a  King:  meaning  indeede  it  was  drawen  as 
hepleafed,  but  was  nothing  leffe  then  good  workmanshippe. 
Myfelfe  in  like  fort,  taking  vppon  me,  to  make  a  draught 
of  Englifli  Poetry,  and  requeuing  your  worJJiyps  cenfure 
of  the  fame,  you  wyll  perhaps  gyue  me  thys  verditt,  It 
was  doone  like  a  Scholler,  meaning,  as  I  could,  but 
indeede  more  like  to  a  learner,  then  one  through  grounded 
in  Poeticall  workmanship. 

Alexander  in  drawing  his  lyne,  leaned  fometime  too 
hard,  otherwhyle  too  foft,  as  neuer  hauing  beene  appren- 
tice to  the  Arte:  I  in  drawing  this  Poeticall  difcourfe, 
make  it  fome  where  toflraight  ( leaning  out  the  cheefe  col- 
lour  es  and  ornaments  of  Poetry)  in  an  other  place  to  wyde 
(fluffing  in  peeccs  little  pertinent  to  true  Poetry)  as  one 
neuer  acquainted  wyth  the  learned  Mnfes.  What  then  ? 
as  he  being  a  king,  myght  meddle  in  what  Scyence  him 
lifled,  tlwugh  therein  hee  had  no  sky II:  fo  I  beeing  a 
learner,  wyll  trye  my  cunning  in  fome  parts  of  Learning, 
though  neuer  fo  fimple. 

Nowe,  as  for  my  faude  preffing  vppon  your  expefted 
fauor  in  craning  your  iudgment,  I  befeech  you  let  me 
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make  thys  excufe:  that  whereas  true  Gentilitic  did 
neuer  withdrawe  her  lotting  affeftion  front  Lady  Learn- 
ing, so  I  atn  perfwaded,  that  your  worshyppe  cannot 
chufe,  but  continue  your  wonted  fauourable  benignitie 
towardes  all  the  indeuourers  to  learning,  of  which 
corporation  I  doo  indeede  profeffe  my  felfe  one  fillie 
member. 

Forfith  the  wryters  of  all  ages,  haue  fought  as  an  vn- 
doubted  Bulwarke  and  stedfaft  fauegarde  tlie  patronage 
of  Nobility e,  (a  Jfiielde  as  fure  as  can  be  to  learning) 
wherin  toJJirowde  andfafelye  place  their  feuerall  inuen- 
tions:  why  should  not  Ifeekefome  harbour  for  my  poore 
trauell  to  reste  and  Jlaye  vppon,  beeingof  it  felfe  vnable 
to  JJtyft  the  carping  cauilles  and  byting  f comes  of  lewde 
controllers  ? 

And  in  tnieth,  where  myght  I  rather  choofe  a  fure 
defence  and  readye  refuge  for  the  fame,  then  where  I  fee 
perfects  Gentility  e,  and  noblenejfe  of  minde,  to  be  fajle 
lynched  with  excellende  of  learning  and  affable  courtefye  ? 
Moreouer,  adde  thys  to  the  ende  of  myne  excufe:  that  I 
fende  it  into  your  fight,  not  as  ante  wyttiepeece  ofworke 
that  may  delight  you:  but  being  a  fleight  fomewhat  com- 
py  led  for  recreation,  in  the  intermyjftons  of  my  day  lie 
bufinefle,  (euen  thys  Summer  Eueninges)  as  a  token  of 
that  earnest  and  vnquenchable  defyre  I  haue  to  shewe  my 
felfe  duetifull  and  welwylling  towardes  you.  WJitrevnto 
I  am  continually  enjlamed  more  and  more,  when  I  con- 
fidtreyther  your  fauourable  freendshyppe  vfed  towardes 
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my  felfe,  or  your  gentle  countenaunce  JJiewed  to  my  fimph 
trauelles.  The  one  I  haue  tryed  in  that  homely  tranfla. 
tion  I  prefentedvnto  you:  the  other  Ifinde  true  in  y out 
curteous  putting  to  my  truft,  and  dooing  me  fo  great 
honejly  and  credite,  with  the  charge  of  thefe  toward, 
young  Gentlemen  your  fonnes. 

To  which  pregnant  ympes  of  right  excellent  hope, 
would  I  were  able,  or  you  myght  haue  occafion  to  make 
triall  of  my  lotting  minde:  who  shoulde  well perceyue  my 
felfe  to  remayne  vnto  them  afaythfull  andtrufty  Achates, 
euenfofarre  as  my  wealth  my  woe,  my  fower  or  per  rill, 
my  penne  or  witte,  my  health  or  lyfe  mayferue  to  ferche 
myne  ability. 

Huge  heapes  ofwordes  I  myght  pyle  together  to  trouble 
you  witJiall:  eyther  of  my  felfe  or  of  my  dooinges,  (as 
fame  doo)  or  of  your  worjliyppes  commendable  vertues  (as 
the  mofle  doo)  But  I  purpofcly  chufo  rather  to  let  paffe 
the  fpreading  of  that  worthy  fame  which  you  haue  euer 
deferued,  then  to  runne  infufpicion  of  fawning  flattery 
which  I  euer  abhorred. 

Therefore  once  againe  crauing  your  gentle  pardon, 
and  patience  in   your  ouerlooking  thys  rude 
Epijlle:  and  wyshing  more  happineffe  then 
my  penne  can  expreffeto  you  and  your 
whole  retinewe,  I  rest. 
(•••) 

Your  worfkippes  faithfull 

Seruant.  W.  W. 


A  Preface  to  the  noble 
Poets  of  Englande. 


JMong  the  innumerable  fortes  of  Eng- 
lyfhe  Bookes,  and  infinite  fardles  of 
printed  pamphlets,  wherewith  thys 
Countrey  is  peftered,  all  fhoppes 
fluffed,  and  euery  fludy  furnifhed: 
the  greatefl  part  I  thinke  in  any 
one  kinde,  are  fuch  as  are  either 
meere  Poeticall,  or  which  tende  in  fome  refpecle  (as 
either  in  matter  or  forme)  to  Poetry.  Of  fuch  Bookes 
therfore,  fith  I  haue  beene  one,  that  haue  had  a 
clefire  to  reade  not  the  feweft,  and  becaufe  it  is  an 
argument,  which  men  of  great  learning  haue  no  ley- 
fure  to  handle,  or  at  leaft  hauing  to  doo  with  more 
ferious  matters  doo  leaft  regarde :  If  I  write  fomething, 
concerning  what  I  thinke  of  our  Englifh  Poets,  or  ad- 
uenture  to  fette  downe  my  fimple  iudgement  of  Englifh 
Poetrie,  I  truft  the  learned  Poets  will  giue  me  leaue, 
and  vouchfafe  my  Booke  paffage,  as  beeing  for  the 
rudenelfe  thereof  no  preiudice  to  their  noble  ftudies, 
but  euen  (as  my  intent  is)  an  injlar  cotis  to  ftirre  vppe 
fome  other  of  meete  abilitie,  to  beftowe  trauell  in  this 
matter:  whereby  I  thinke  wee  may  not  onelie  get  the 
meanes  which  wee  yet  want,  to  difcerne  betweene  good 
writers  and  badde,  but  perhappes  alfo  challenge  from 
the  rude  multitude  of  rufticall  Rymers,  who  will  be 
called  Poets,  the  right  practife  and  orderly  courfe  of 
true  Poetry. 

It  is  to  be  wondred  at  of  all,  and  is  lamented  of 
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manie,  that  where  as  all  kinde  of  good  learning,  haue 
afpyred  to  royall  dignitie  and  flatelie  grace  in  our 
Englifh  tongue,  being  not  onelie  founded,  defended, 
maintained,  and  enlarged,  but  alfo  purged  from  faultes, 
weeded  of  errours,  and  pollifhed  from  barbaroufnes,  by 
men  of  great  authoritie  and  iudgement :  onelie  Poetrie 
hath  founde  fewefl  frends  to  amende  it,  thofe  that  can, 
referuing  theyr  fkyll  to  themfelues,  thofe  that  cannot, 
running  headlong  vppon  it,  thinking  to  garnifh  it  with 
their  deuifes,  but  more  corrupting  it  with  fantaflicall 
errours.  What  fhoulde  be  the  caufe,  that  our  Englifh 
fpeeche  in  fome  of  the  wyfeft  mens  Judgements,  hath 
neuer  attained  to  anie  fufficient  ripenes,  nay  not  ful 
auoided  the  reproch  of  barbaroufnes  in  Poetry  ?  the 
rudenes  of  the  Countrey,  or  bafeneffe  of  wytts.-  or  the 
courfe  Dialefl  of  the  fpeeche  ?  experience  vtterlie  dif- 
proueth  it  to  be  anie  of  thefe:  what  then?  furelie  the 
canckred  enmitie  of  curious  cuflome.-  which  as  it  neuer 
was  great  freend  to  any  good  learning,  fo  in  this  hath 
it  grounded  in  the  mofl,  fuch  a  negligent  perfwafion 
of  an  impoffibilitie  in  matching  the  beft,  that  the  fineft 
witts  and  mofl  diuine  heades,  haue  contented  them- 
felues with  a  bafe  kinde  of  fingering.-  rather  debafmg 
theyr  faculties,  in  fetting  forth  theyr  fkyll  in  the  cour- 
feft  manner,  then  for  breaking  cuftome,  they  would 
labour  to  adorne  their  Countrey  and  aduaunce  their 
ftyle  with  the  higheft  and  mofl  learnedfl  toppe  of 
true  Poetry.  The  rudenes  or  vnaptneffe  of  our 
Countrey  to  be  either  none  or  no  hinderaunce,  if 
reformation  were  made  accordinglie,  the  exquifite  ex- 
cellency in  all  kindes  of  good  learning  nowe  flourifh- 
ing  among  vs,  inferiour  to  none  other  nation,  may 
fufficiently  declare. 
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That  there  be  as  fharpe  and  quicke  wittes  in  Eng- 
land as  euer  were  among  the  peereleffe  Grecians,  or 
renowmed  Romaines,  it  were  a  note  of  no  witte  at  all 
in  me  to  deny.  And  is  our  fpeeche  fo  courfe,  or  our 
phrafe  fo  harfhe,  that  Poetiy  cannot  therein  finde  a 
vayne  whereby  it  may  appeare  like  it  felfe  ?  why  mould 
we  think  fo  bafely  of  this  ?  rather  then  of  her  fifter,  I 
meane  Rhetoricall  Eloquution,  which  as  they  were  by 
byrth  Twyns,  by  kinde  the  fame,  by  originall  of  one 
defcent:  fo  no  doubt,  as  Eloquence  hath  founde  fuch 
fauoures,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  as  fhe  frequenteth  not 
any  more  gladly:  fo  would  Poetrye  if  there  were  the 
like  welcome  and  entertainment  gyuen  her  by  our 
Englifh  Poets,  without  queftion  afpyre  to  wonderfull 
perfection,  and  appeare  farre  more  gorgeous  and  delect- 
able among  vs.  Thus  much  I  am  bolde  to  fay  in 
behalfe  of  Poetrie,  not  that  I  meane  to  call  in  queflion 
the  reuerend  and  learned  workes  of  Poetrie,  written  in 
our  tongue  by  men  of  rare  iudgement,  and  moft  excel- 
lent Poets:  but  euen  as  it  were  by  way  of  fupplication 
to  the  famous  and  learned  Lawreat  Mailers  of  Eng- 
lande,  that  they  would  but  confult  one  halfe  howre 
with  their  heauenly  Mufe,  what  credite  they  might 
winne  to  theyr  natiue  fpeeche,  what  enormities  they 
might  wipe  out  of  Englifh  Poetry,  what  a  fitte  vaine 
they  might  frequent,  wherein  to  fhewe  forth  theirworthie 
faculties:  if  Englifh  Poetrie  were  truely  reformed,  and 
fome  perfect;  platforme  or  Profodia  of  verfifying  were 
by  them  ratifyed  and  fette  downe :  eyther  in  immitation 
of  Greekes  and  Latines,  or  where  it  would  fkant  abyde 
the  touch  of  theyr  Rules,  the  like  obferuations  felecled 
and  eftablifhed  by  the  naturall  affectation  of  the 
fpeeche.  Thus  much  I  fay,  not  to  perfwade  you  that 
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are  the  fauourers  of  Englifhe  Poetry  but  to  mooue  it 
to  you :  beeing  not  the  firfle  that  haue  thought  vpon 
this  matter,  but  one  that  by  confent  of  others,  haue 
taken  vppon  me  to  lay  it  once  again  in  your  wayes,  if 
perhaps  you  may  flumble  vppon  it,  and  chance  to  looke 
fo  lowe  from  your  diuine  cogitations,  when  your  Mufe 
mounteth  to  the  flarres,  and  ranfacketh  the  Spheres  of 
heauen.-  whereby  perhaps  you  may  take  compaffion  of 
noble  Poetry,  pittifullie  mangled  and  defaced,  by  rude 
fmatterers  and  barbarous  immitatours  of  your  worthy 
ftudies.  If  the  motion  bee  worthy  your  regard  it  is 
enough  to  mooue  it,  if  not,  my  wordes  woulde  funply 
preuaile  in  perfwading  you,  and  therefore  I  reft  vppon 
thys  onely  requeft,  that  of  your  courtefies,  you  wyll 
graunt  paflage,  vnder  your  fauourable  corrections,  for 
this  my  fimple  cenfure  of  Englifh  Poetry,  wherein  if 
you  pleafe  to  runne  it  ouer,  you  fhall  knowe  breefely 
myne  opinion  of  the  moll  part  of  your  accuftomed 
Poets  and  particularly,  in  his  place,  the  lyttle 
fomewhat  which  I  haue  fifted  out  of  my 
weake  brayne  concerning  thys 
reformed  verfifying. 

VV:      VV: 
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[Ntending  to  write  fome  difcourfe  of 
Englifh  Poetrie,  I  thinke  it  not 
amyi'le  if  I  fpeake  fomething  gene- 
rally of  Poetrie,  as,  what  it  is,  whence 
it  had  the  beginning,  and  of  what 
eflimation  it  hath  ahvayes  beene 
and  ought  to  be  among  al  forts  of 
people.  Poetrie  called  in  Greeke 
voerpta,  beeing  deriued  from  the  Verbe  Trotew,  which 
fignifieth  in  Latine  facere,  in  Englifh,  to  make,  may 
properly  be  defined,  the  arte  of  making:  which  word 
as  it  hath  alwaies  beene  efpecially  vfed  of  the  bed  of 
our  Englifh  Poets,  to  expreffe  ye  very  faculty  of 
fpeaking  or  wryting  Poetically,  fo  doth  it  in  deede 
containe  mofl  fitly  the  whole  grace  and  property  of 
the  fame,  ye  more  fullye  and  effectually  then  any  other 
Englifh  Verbe.  That  Poetry  is  an  Arte,  (or  rather  a 
more  excellent  thing  then  can  be  contayned  wythin 
the  compaffe  of  Arte)  though  I  neede  not  flande  long 
to  prooue,  both  the  witnes  of  Horace,  who  wrpte  dc 
arte  Poctica,  and  of  Terence,  who  calleth  it  Artcm 
Mitficam,  and  the  very  naturall  property  .thereof  may 
fufficiently  declare :  The  beginning  of  it  as  appeareth 
by  Plato,  was  of  a  vertuous  and  mofl  deuout  purpofe, 
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who  witnefleth,  that  by  occafion  of  meeting  of  a  great 
company  of  young  men,  to  folemnize  ye  feafls  which 
were  called  Panegeryca,  and  were  wont  to  be  cele- 
brated euery  fift  yeere,  there,  they  that  were  mod  preg- 
nant in  wytt,  and  indued  with  great  gyfts  of  wyfedome 
and  knowledge  in  Muficke  aboue  the  reft,  did  vfe 
commonly  to  make  goodly  verfes,  meafured  according 
to  the  fweetefl  notes  of  Muficke,  containing  the  prayfe 
of  fome  noble  vertue,  or  of  immortalitie,  or  of  fome 
fuch  thing  of  greateft.  eftimation:  which  vnto  them 
feemed,  fo  heauenly  and  ioyous  a  thing,  that,  think- 
ing fuch  men  to  be  infpyrde  with  fome  diuine  inflinct 
from  heauen,  they  called  them  Vates.  So  when  other 
among  them  of  the  fined  wits  and  aptefl  capacities 
beganne  in  imitation  of  thefe  to  frame  ditties  of  lighter 
matters,  and  tuning  them  to  the  flroake  of  fome  of  the 
pleafanteft  kind  of  Muficke,  then  began  there  to  grow 
a  diflinction  and  great  diuerfity  betweene  makers  and 
makers.  Whereby  (I  take  it)  beganne  thys  difference : 
that  they  which  handled  in  the  audience  of  the  people, 
graue  and  neceflary  matters,  were  called  wife  men  or 
eloquent  men,  which  they  meant  by  Vates:  and  the 
refl  which  fange  of  loue  matters,  or  other  lighter 
deuifes  alluring  vnto  pleafure  and  delight,  were  called 
Poettz  or  makers.  Thus  it  appeareth,  both  Eloquence 
and  Poetrie  to  haue  had  their  beginning  and  originall 
from  thefe  exercifes,  beeing  framed  in  fuch  fweete 
meafure  of  fentences  and  pleafant  harmonic  called 
Pl@fj.os,  which  is  an  apt  compofition  of  wordes  or 
claufes,  drawing  as  it  were  by  force  ye  hearers  eares 
euen  whether  foeuer  it  lyfleth:  that  Plato  affirmeth 
therein  to  be  contained  AO^TCIO,  an  inchauntment,  as 
it  were  to  perfwade  them  anie  thing  whether  they  would 
or  no.  And  heerehence  is  fayde,  that  men  were  firfl 
withdrawne  from  a  wylde  and  fauadge  kinde  of  life,  to 
ciuillity  and  gentlenes,  and  ye  right  knowledge  of 
humanity  bj  the  force  of  this  meafurable  or  tunable 
fpeaking. 

This  opinion  mall  you  finde  confirmed  throughout 
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the  whole  workes  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle.  And  that  fuch 
was  the  eflimation  of  this  Poetry  at  thofe  times,  that  they 
fuppofed  all  wifedome  and  knowledge  to  be  included 
myflically  in  that  diuine  inftinction,  wherewith  they 
thought  their  Vates  to  bee  infpyred.  Wherevpon, 
throughout  the  noble  workes  of  thofe  mofl  excellent 
Philofophers  before  named,  are  the  authorities  of  Poets 
very  often  alledged.  And  Cicero  in  his  Tufcidane  quef- 
tions  is  of  that  minde,  that  a  Poet  cannot  expreffe 
verfes  aboundantly,  fufficiently,  and  fully,  neither  his 
eloquence  can  flowe  pleafauntly,  or  his  wordes  founde 
well  and  plenteoufly,  without  celeftiall  inftinction: 
which  Poets  themfelues  doo  very  often  and  gladlie 
witnes  of  themfelues,  as  namely  Quid  in.  6.  Fafto: 
Est  deus  in  nobis  Agiiante  callefcimus  illo.  etc.  Where- 
vnto  I  doubt  not  equally  to  adioyne  the  authoritye  of 
our  late  famous  Englifh  Poet,  who  wrote  the  Sheep- 
heards  Calender,  where  lamenting  the  decay  of  Poetry, 
at  thefe  dayes,  faith  mofl  fweetely  to  the  fame. 

Then  make  thee  winges  of  thine  afpyring  wytt, 

And  whence  thou  cameft  flye  back  to  heauen  apace,  etc. 

Whofe  fine  poeticall  witt,  and  moft  exquifite  learning, 
as  he  mewed  aboundantly  in  that  peece  of  worke,  in  my 
Judgment  inferiour  to  the  workes  neither  of  Theocritus 
in  Greeke,  nor  Virgill  in  Latine,  whom  hee  narrowly 
immitateth :  fo  I  nothing  doubt,  but  if  his  other  workes 
were  common  abroade,  which  are  as  I  thinke  in  ye  clofe 
cuftodie  of  certaine  his  freends,  we  fhould  haue  of  our 
owne  Poets,  whom  wee  might  matche  in  all  refpects 
with  the  beft.  And  among  all  other  his  workes  what- 
foeuer,  I  would  wyfli  to  haue  the  fight  of  hys  Englt/h 
Poet,  which  his  freend  E.  K.  did  once  promife  to 
publifhe,  which  whether  he  performed  or  not,  I  knowe 
not,  if  he  did,  my  happe  hath  not  beene  fo  good  as 
yet  to  fee  it. 

But  to  returne  to  the  eftimation  of  Poetry.  Befides 
ye  great  and  profitable  fruites  contained  in  Poetry,  for 
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the  inflruction  of  manners  and  precepts  of  good  life 
(for  that  was  cheefly  refpected  in  the  firft  age  of  Poetry) 
this  is  alfo  added  to  the  eternall  commendations  of 
that  noble  faculty :  that  Kinges  and  Princes,  great  and 
famous  men,  did  euer  encourage,  mayntaine,  and  reward 
Poets  in  al  ages:  becaufe  they  were  thought  onely  to 
haue  the  whole  power  in  their  handes,  of  making  men 
either  immortally  famous  for  their  valiaunt  exploytes 
and  vertuous  exercifes,  or  perpetually  infamous  for 
their  vicious  Hues.  Wherevppon  it  is  faid  of  Achilles, 
that  this  onely  vantage  he  had  of  Hector,  that  it  was 
his  fortune  to  be  extolled  and  renowned  by  the  hea- 
uenly  verfe  of  Homer.  And  as  Tully  recordeth  to  be 
written  of  Alexander,  that  with  natural  teares  he  wept 
ouer  Achilles  Tombe,  in  ioy  that  he  conceiued  at  the 
confideration,  howe  it  was  his  happe  to  be  honoured 
wyth  fo  diuine  a  worke,  as  Homers  was.  Arijlotle,  a 
moft  prudent  and  learned  Philofopher,  beeing  appointed 
Schoolemafler  to  the  young  Prince  Alexander,  thought 
no  worke  fo  meete  to  be  reade  vnto  a  King,  as  the 
worke  of  Homer:  wherein  the  young  Prince  being  by  . 
him  inftructed  throughly,  found  fuch  wonderfull  delight 
in  the  fame  when  hee  came  to  maturity,  that  hee  would 
not  onely  haue  it  with  him  in  all  his  iourneyes,  but  in 
his  bedde  alfo  vnder  his  pyllowe,  to  delight  him  and 
teache  him  both  nights  and  dayes.  The  fame  is 
reported  of  noble  Scipio,  who  finding  the  two  Bookes 
of  Homer  in  the  fpoyle  of  Kyng  Darius,  efteemed  them 
as  wonderfull  precious  lewelles,  making  one  of  them 
his  companion  for  the  night,  the  other  for  the  day. 
And  not  onely  was  he  thus  affected  to  yat  one  peece 
or  parte  of  Poetry,  but  fo  generally  he  loued  the  profef- 
fors  thereof,  that  in  his  mofl  ferious  affayres,  and  hot- 
teft  warres  againfl  Numantia  and  Carthage  he  could 
no  whitte  be  without  that  olde  Poet  Ennius  in  his 
company.  But  to  fpeake  of  all  thofe  noble  and  wyfe 
Princes,  who  bare  fpeciall  fauour  and  countenaunce  to 
Poets,  were  tedious,  and  would  require  a  rehearfall  of 
all  fuch,  in  whofe  time  there  grewe  any  to  credite  and 
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eftimation  in  that  faculty.  Thus  farre  therefore  may 
fuffice  for  the  eflimation  of  Poets.  Nowe  I  thinke 
moft  meete,  to  fpeake  fomewhat,  concerning  what  hath 
beene  the  vfe  of  Poetry,  and  wherin  it  rightly  confided, 
and  whereof  confequently  it  obteyned  fuch  eflimation. 

To  begin  therefore  with  the  firfl  that  was  firfl  worthe- 
lye  memorable  in  the  excellent  gyft  of  Poetrye,  the 
befl  wryters  agree  that  it  was  Orpheus,  who  by  the 
fweete  gyft  of  his  heauenly  Poetry,  withdrew  men  from 
raungyng  vncertainly,  and  wandring  brutifhly  about, 
and  made  them  gather  together,  and  keepe  company, 
made  houfes,  and  kept  fellowfhippe  together,  who 
therefore  is  reported  (as  Horace  fayth)  to  affwage  the 
fierceneffe  of  Tygers,  and  mooue  the  harcle  Flynts. 
After  him  was  Amphion,  who  was  the  firfl  that  caufed 
Citties  to  bee  builded,  and  men  therein  to  Hue  decently 
and  orderly  according  to  lawe  and  right.  Next,  was 
Tyrtceus,  who  began  to  practife  warlike  defences,  to 
keepe  back  enemies,  and  faue  themfelues  from  inuafion 
of  foes.  In  thys  place  I  thinke  were  moft  conuenient 
to  rehearfe  that  auncient  Poet  Pyndanis:  but  of  the 
certaine  time  wherein  he  flourifhed,  I  am  not  very 
certaine:  but  of  the  place  where  he  continued  mode, 
it  fhoulde  feeme  to  be  the  Citty  of  Thebes,  by  Plinie 
who  reporteth,  that  Alexander  in  facking  the  fame 
Cittie,  woulde  not  fuffer  the  hotife  wherein  he  dwelt  to 
be  fpoyled  as  all  the  reil  were.  After  thefe  was  Homer, 
who  as  it  were  in  one  fumme  comprehended  all  know- 
ledge, wifedome,  learning,  and  pollicie,  that  was  inci- 
dent to  the  capacity  of  man.  And  who  fo  lifle  to  take 
viewe  of  hys  two  Bookes,  one  of  his  Iliades,  the  other 
his  Odifsea,  fhall  throughly  perceiue  what  the  right  vfe 
of  Poetry  is :  which  indeede  is  to  mingle  profite  with 
pleafure,  and  fo  to  delight  the  Reader  with  pleafantnes 
of  hys  Arte,  as  in  ye  meane  time,  his  mind  may  be  well 
inflructed  with  knowledge  and  wifedome.  For  fo  did 
that  worthy  Poet  frame  thofe  his  two  workes,  that  in 
reading  the  firft,  that  is  his  Iliads,  by  declaring  and 
fetting  forth  fo  liuely  the  Grecians  affembly  againfl 
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Troy,  together  with  their  prowefle  and  fortitude  againfl 
their  foes,  a  Prince  fhall  learne  not  onely  courage,  and 
valiantneffe,  but  difcretion  alfo  and  pollicie  to  encounter 
with  his  enemies,  yea  a  perfect  forme  of  wyfe  confulta- 
tions,  with  hisCaptaines,  and  exhortations  to  the  people, 
with  other  infinite  commodities. 

Agayne,  in  the  other  part,  wherein  are  defcribed  the 
manifold  and  daungerous  aduentures  of  Vliffes,  may  a 
man  leame  many  noble  vertues:  and  alfo  learne  to 
efcape  and  auoyde  the  fubtyll  practifes,  and  perrilous 
entrappinges  of  naughty  perfons :  and  not  onely  this, 
but  in  what  fort  alfo  he  may  deale  to  knowe  and  per- 
ceitie  the  affections  of  thofe  which  be  neere  vnto  him, 
and  mofl  familiar  with  him,  the  better  to  put  them  in 
trufl  with  his  matters  of  waight  and  importaunce. 
Therefore  I  may  boldly  fette  downe  thys  to  be  the 
truefl,  auncientefl  and  befl  kinde  of  Poetry,  to  direct 
ones  endeuour  alwayes  to  that  marke,  that  with  delight 
they  may  euermore  adioyne  commoditie  to  theyr 
Readers:  which  becaufe  I  grounde  vpon  Homer  the 
Prince  of  all  Poets,  therefore  haue  I  alledged  the  order 
of  his  worke,  as  an  authority  fumciently  proouing  this 
affertion. 

Nowe  what  other  Poets  which  followed  him,  and 
beene  of  greatefl  fame,  haue  doone  for  the  mofle 
parte  in  their  feuerall  workes  I  wyll  briefely,  and  as  my 
(lender  ability  wyll  ferue  me  declare.  But  by  my  leaue, 
I  mufl  content  my  felfe  to  fpeake  not  of  all,  but  of  fuch 
as  my  felfe  haue  feene,  and  beene  befl  acquainted 
withall,  and  thofe  not  all  nor  the  mofle  part  of  the 
auncient  Grecians,  of  whom  I  know  not  how  many 
there  were,  but  thefe  of  the  Latinifls,  which  are  of 
greatefl  fame  and  moft  obuious  among  vs. 

Thus  much  I  can  fay,  that  Arijlotle  reporteth  none 
to  haue  greatly  flouri fried  in  Greece,  at  leafl  wyfe  not 
left  behynd  them  any  notable  memoriall,  before  the 
time  of  Homer.  And  Tully  fayth  as  much,  that  there 
were  none  wrytt  woorth  the  reading  twyce  in  the 
Romaine  tongue,  before  ye  Poet  Ennhis.  And  furely 
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as  the  very  fumme  or  cheefefl  eflence  of  Poetry,  dyd 
aluayes  for  the  moft  part  confifl  in  delighting  the 
readers  or  hearers  wyth  pleafure,  fo  as  the  number  of 
Poets  increafed,  they  flyll  inclyned  thys  way  rather 
then  the  other,  fo  that  mod  of  them  had  fpeciall 
regarde,  to  the  pleafantneffe  of  theyr  fine  conceytes, 
whereby  they  might  drawe  mens  mindes  into  admira- 
tion of  theyr  inuentions,  more  then  they  had  to  the 
profitte  or  commoditye  that  the  Readers  moulde 
reape  by  their  works.  And  thus  as  I  fuppofe  came 
it  to  paffe  among  them,  that  for  the  moft  part  of  them, 
they  would  not  write  one  worke  contayning  fome  ferious 
matter :  but  for  the  fame  they  wold  likewife  powre  foorth 
as  much  of  fome  wanton  or  laciuious  inuention.  Yet 
fome  of  the  auncienteft  fort  of  Grecians,  as  it  feemeth 
were  not  fo  much  difpofed  to  vayne  delectation:  as 
Ariftotle  fayth  of  Empedocles,  that  in  hys  lodgment  he 
was  onely  a  naturall  Philofopher,  no  Poet  at  all,  nor 
that  he  was  like  vnto  Homer  in  any  thing  but  hys 
meeter,  or  number  of  feete,  that  is,  that  hee  wrote  in 
verfe.  After  the  time  of  Homer,  there  began  the  firfte 
Comedy  wryters,  who  compyled  theyr  workes  in  a  better 
ftile  which  continued  not  long,  before  it  was  expelled 
by  penalty,  for  fcoffing  too  broade  at  mens  manners, 
and  the  priuie  reuengements  which  the  Poets  vfed 
againft  their  ill  wyllers.  Among  thefe  was  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Arijlophenes,  but  afterward  the  order  of 
thys  wryting  Comedies  was  reformed  and  made  more 
plaufible:  then  wrytte  Plato,  Comicus,  Mcnander,  and 
I  knowe  not  who  more. 

There  be  many  moft  profitable  workes,  of  like  anti- 
quity, or  rather  before  them,  of  the  Tragedy  writers : 
as  of  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  then  was  there  Phoci- 
tides  and  T/ieagines,  with  many  other  :  which  Tragedies 
had  their  inuention  by  one  Thefpis,  and  were  pollifhed 
and  amended  by  ALfchilus.  The  profitte  or  difcom- 
moditie  which  aryfeth  by  the  vfe  of  thefe  Comedies  and 
Tragedies,  which  is  moft,  hath  beene  long  in  contro- 
uerfie,  and  is  fore  vrged  among  vs  at  thefe  dayes :  what 
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I  thinke  of  the  fame,  perhaps  I  fhall  breefely  declare 
anon. 

Nowe  concerning  the  Poets  which  wrote  in  homely 
manner,  as  they  pretended,  but  indeede,  with  great 
pythe  and  learned  iudgment,  fuch  as  were  the  wryters 
of  Sheepeheards  talke  and  of  hufbandly  precepts,  who 
were  among  the  Grecians  that  excelled,  befides  Theo- 
critus and  Hefiodus  I  know  not,  of  whom  the  firft, 
what  profitable  workes  he  left  to  pofterity,  befides  hys 
Idillia  or  contentions  of  Goteheards,  tending  mofl  to 
delight,  and  pretty  inuentions,  I  can  not  tell.  The 
other,  no  doubt  for  his  Argument  he  tooke  in  hande, 
dealt  very  learnedly  and  profitably,  that  is,  in  precepts 
of  Hufbandry,  but  yet  fo  as  he  myxed  much  wanton 
ftuffe  among  the  reft. 

The  firft  wryters  of  Poetry  among  the  Latines, 
fhoulde  feeme  to  be  thofe,  which  excelled  in  the  fram- 
ing of  Commedies,  and  that  they  continued  a  long  time 
without  any  notable  memory  of  other  Poets.  Among 
whom,  the  cheefeft  that  we  may  fee  or  heare  tell  of, 
were  thefe.  Enntus,  Ccsd/ius,  Ntzuius,  Licinius,  Atti- 
/itts,  Turpitius,  Trabea,  Lufdus,  Plautus,  and  Terens. 
Of  whom  thefe  two  laft  named,  haue  beene  euer  fince 
theyr  time  moft  famous,  and  to  thefe  dayes  are  efteemed, 
as  greate  helpes  and  furtheraunces  to  the  obtayning  of 
good  Letters.  But  heere  cannot  I  ftaye  to  fpeake  of 
the  moft  famous,  renowned  and  excellent,  that  euer 
writte  among  the  Latine  Poets,  P.  Virgill,  who  per- 
formed the  very  fame  in  that  tongue,  which  Homer  had 
doone  in  Greeke:  or  rather  better  if  better  might  as 
Sex.  Propert.  in  his  Elegies  gallantly  recordeth  in  his 
praife,  Nefcio  quid  magis  nafcitur  Iliade.  Vnder  the 
perfon  of  ^Eneas  he  expreffeth  the  valoure  of  a  worthy 
Captaine  and  valiaunt  Gouernour,  together  with  the 
perrilous  aduentures  of  warre,  and  polliticke  deuifes  at 
all  aflayes.  And  as  he  immitateth  Homer  in  that  worke, 
fo  dooth  he  likewyfe  followe  the  very  fteps  of  Tfieo- 
critus,  in  his  moft  pythy  inuentions  of  his  &glogues : 
and  likewyfe  Hefiodus  in  his  Georgicks  or  bookes  of 
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Hufbandry,  but  yet  more  grauely,  and  in  a  more  decent 
ftyle.  But  notwithstanding  hys  fage  grauity  and  won- 
derfull  wifedome,  dyd  he  not  altogether  reflrayne  his 
vayne,  but  that  he  would  haue  a  caft  at  fome  wanton 
and  fkant  comely  an  Argument,  if  indeede  fuch  trifles 
as  be  fathered  vppon  him  were  his  owne.  There  fol- 
lowed after  him,  very  many  rare  and  excellent  Poets, 
whereof  the  mod  part  writt  light  matters,  as  Epigram- 
mes  and  Elegies,  with  much  pleafant  dalliance,  among 
whom  may  be  accounted  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Catullus, 
with  diners  whom  Quid  fpeaketh  of  in  diuers  places  of 
his  workes.  Then  are  there  two  Hyftoricall  Poets,  no 
leffe  profitable  then  delightfome  to  bee  read :  Silius  and 
Lucamis :  the  one  declaring  the  valiant  proweffe  of  two 
noble  Captaines,  one  enemie  to  the  other,  that  is,  Scipio 
and  Haniball:  the  other  likewife,  the  fortitude  of  two 
expert  warriours  (yet  more  lamentably  then  the  other 
becaufe  thefe  warres  were  ciuill)  Pbmpey  and  Ccefar. 
The  next  in  tyme  (but  as  moft  men  doo  account,  and 
fo  did  he  himfelfe)  the  fecond  in  dignity,  we  will  ad 
ioyne  Quid,  a  moft  learned,  and  exquifite  Poet.  The 
worke  of  greateft  profitte  which  he  wrote,  was  his 
Booke  of  Metamorphofis,  which  though  it  confifted  ot 
fayned  Fables  for  the  moft  part,  and  poeticall  inuentions, 
yet  beeing  moralized  according  to  his  meaning,  and  the 
trueth  of  euery  tale  beeing  difcouered,  it  is  a  worke  of 
exceeding  wyfedome  and  founde  Judgment  If  one 
lyft  in  like  manner,  to  haue  knowledge  and  perfect 
intelligence  of  thofe  rytes  and  ceremonies  which  were 
obferued  after  the  Religion  of  the  Heathen,  no  more 
profitable  worke  for  that  purpofe,  then  his  bookes 
De  fastis.  The  reft  of  his  dooinges,  though  they  tende 
to  the  vayne  delights  of  loue  and  dalliaunce  (except 
his  Tristibus  wherein  he  bewayleth  hys  exile)  yet  furely 
are  mixed  with  much  good  counfayle  and  profitable 
leffons  if  they  be  wifely  and  narrowly  read.  After  his 
time  I  know  no  worke  of  any  great  fame,  till  the  time 
of  Horace,  a  Poet  not  of  the  fmootheft  ftyle,  but  in 
fharpneffe  of  wytt  inferiour  to  none,  and  one  to  whom 
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all  the  reft  both  before  his  time  and  fince,  are  very  much 
beholding.  About  the  fame  time  luuenall  and  Ptr/ivs, 
then  Martial,  Seneca  a  moft  excellent  wryter  of  Trage- 
dies, Boetius,  Lucretius,  Statius,  Val:  Flaccus,  Manillas, 
Aufonius,  ClaiuJlan,  and  many  other,  whofe  iuft  times 
and  feuerall  woorkes  to  fpeake  of  in  this  place,  were 
neither  much  needefull,  nor  altogeather  tollerable, 
becaufe  I  purpofed  an  other  argument.  Onely  I  will 
adde  two  of  later  times,  yet  not  farre  inferiour  to  the 
moft  of  them  aforefayde,  Pallengenius,  and  Bap.  Man- 
tuatius,  and  for  a  finguler  gyft  in  a  fweete  Heroicall 
verfe,  match  with  them  Chr.  Oclan.  the  Authour  of 
our  Anglorum  Prtzlia.  But  nowe  leaft  I  ftray  too  farre 
from  my  purpofe,  I  wyl  come  to  our  Englifh  Poets,  to 
whom  I  would  I  were  able  to  yeelde  theyr  deferued 
commendations :  and  affoorde  them  that  cenfure,  which 
I  know  many  woulde,  which  can  better,  if  they  were 
nowe  to  write  in  my  fteede. 

I  know  no  memorable  worke  written  by  any  Poet  in 
our  Englifh  fpeeche,  vntill  twenty  yeeres  paft:  where 
although  Learning  was  not  generally  decayde  at  anytime, 
efpecially  fince  the  Conqueft  of  King  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  as  it  may  appeare  by  many  famous  works 
and  learned  bookes  (though  not  of  this  kinde)  wrytten 
by  Byfhoppes  and  others :  yet  furelye  that  Poetry  was 
in  fmall  price  among  them,  it  is  very  manifeft,  and  no 
great  maruayle,  for  euen  that  light  of  Greeke  and  Latine 
Poets  which  they  had,  they  much  contemned,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  theyr  rude  verfifying,  which  of  long  time 
was  vfed  (a  barbarous  vfe  it  was)  wherin  they  conuerted 
the  naturall  property  of  the  fweete  Latine  verfe,  to  be 
a  balde  kinde  of  ryming,  thinking  nothing  to  be  lear- 
nedly written  in  verfe,  which  fell  not  out  in  ryme,  that 
is,  in  wordes  whereof  the  middle  worde  of  eche  verfe 
fhould  found  a  like  with  the  laft,  or  of  two  verfes,  the 
ende  of  both  mould  fall  in  the  like  letters  as  thus. 

0  mare  viuentes,  verfus  aiidite  fequentes. 
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And  thus  likewyfe. 

Propter  h&c  et  alia  dogmata  doclorum 
Reor  effe  melius  et  magis  decorum: 
Quifquefuam  habeat,  et  non  proximorum. 

This  brutifh  Poetrie,  though  it  had  not  the  beginning 
in  this  Countrey,  yet  fo  hath  it  beene  affected  heere,  that 
the  infection  thereof  would  neuer  (nor  I  thinke  euer 
will)  be  rooted  vppe  againe:  I  meane  this  tynkerly 
verfe  which  we  call  ryrne :  Mafter  Afcham  fayth,  that 
it  firft  began  to  be  followed  and  maintained  among  the 
Hunnes  and  Gothians,  and  other  barbarous  Nations, 
who  with  the  decay  of  all  good  learning,  brought  it  into 
Italy:  from  thence  it  came  into  Fraunce,  and  fo  to 
GVrwa/yjatlaftconueyed  into  England,  by  men  indeede 
of  great  wifedome  and  learning,  but  not  confiderate  nor 
circumfpect  in  that  behalfe.  But  of  this  I  muft  intreate 
more  heereafter. 

Henry  the  firfl  King  of  that  name  in  England,  is 
wonderfully  extolled,  in  all  auncient  Recordes  of  me- 
mory, for  hys  fmguler  good  learning,  in  all  kinde  of 
noble  fludies,  in  fo  much  as  he  was  named  by  his  fur- 
name  Beaudeark,  as  much  to  fay,  as  Fayrederke 
(whereof  perhappes  came  ye  name  of  Fayredowe)  what 
knowledge  hee  attained  in  the  fkyll  of  Poetry,  I  am 
not  able  to  fay,  I  report  his  name  for  proofe,  that 
learning  in  this  Country  was  not  little  efteemed  of  at 
that  rude  time,  and  that  like  it  is,  among  other  fludies, 
a  King  would  not  neglect  the  faculty  of  Poetry.  The 
firfl  of  our  Englifh  Poets  that  I  haue  heard  of,  \vas  John 
Gowcr,  about  the  time  of  king  Rychard  the  feconde,  as 
it  mould  feeme  by  certayne  coniectures  bothe  a  Knight, 
and  queflionleffe  a  fmguler  well  learned  man:  whofe 
workes  I  could  wyfh  they  were  all  whole  and  perfect 
among  vs,  for  no  doubt  they  contained  very  much  deepe 
knowledge  and  delight :  which  may  be  gathered  by  his 
freend  Chawcer,  who  fpeaketh  of  him  oftentimes,  in 
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diuer[s]  places  of  hys  workes.  Chawcer,  who  for  that 
excellent  fame  which  hee  obtayned  in  his  Poetry,  was 
alwayes  accounted  the  God  of  Englifh  Poets  (fuch  a 
tytle  for  honours  fake  hath  beene  giuen  him)  was  next 
after,  if  not  equall  in  time  to  Gower,  and  hath  left  many 
workes,  both  for  delight  and  profitable  knowledge,  farre 
exceeding  any  other  that  as  yet  euer  fince  hys  time 
directed  theyr  ftudies  that  way.  Though  the  manner 
of  hys  ftile  may  feeme  blunte  and  courfe  to  many  fine 
Englifh  eares  at  thefe  dayes,  yet  in  trueth,  if  it  be  equally 
pondered,  and  with  good  Judgment  aduifed,  and  con- 
firmed with  the  time  wherein  he  wrote,  a  man  fhall 
perceiue  thereby  euen  a  true  picture  or  perfect  fhape 
of  a  right  Poet.  He  by  his  delightfome  vayne,  fo 
gulled  the  eares  of  men  with  his  deuifes,  that,  although 
corruption  bare  fuch  fway  in  mod  matters,  that  learning 
and  truth  might  fkant  bee  admitted  to  fliewe  it  felfe, 
yet  without  controllment,  myght  hee  gyrde  at  the  vices 
and  abufes  of  all  flates,  and  gawle  with  very  fharpe  and 
eger  inuentions,  which  he  did  fo  learnedly  and  plea- 
fantly,  that  none  therefore  would  call  him  into  queftion. 
For  fuch  was  his  bolde  fpyrit,  that  what  enormities  he 
faw  in  any,  he  would  not  fpare  to  pay  them  home, 
eyther  in  playne  words,  or  els  in  fome  prety  and  pleafant 
couert,  that  the  fimpleft  might  efpy  him. 

Neere  in  time  vnto  him  was  Lydgate  a  Poet,  furely 
for  good  proportion  of  his  verfe,  and  meetely  currant 
ftyle,  as  the  time  affoorded  comparable  with  Chawcer, 
yet  more  occupyed  in  fuperflicious  and  odde  matters, 
then  was  requefite  in  fo  good  a  wytte :  which,  though 
he  handled  them  commendably,  yet  the  matters  them- 
felues  beeing  not  fo  commendable,  hys  eftimation  hath 
beene  the  leffe.  The  next  of  our  auncient  Poets,  that 
I  can  tell  of,  I  fuppcfe  to  be  Pierce  Ploughman,  who 
in  hys  dooinges  is  fomewhat  harfhe  and  obfcure,  but 
indeede  a  very  pithy  wryter,  and  (to  hys  commendation 
I  fpeake  it)  was  the  firft  that  I  haue  feene,  that  obferued 
ye  quantity  of  our  verfe  without  the  curiofity  of  Ryme. 

Since  thefe  I  knowe  none  other  tyll  the  time  of 
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Skelton,  who  writ  in  the  time  of  Kyng  Henry  the  eyght, 
\\-ho  as  indeede  he  obtayned  the  Lawrell  Garland,  fo 
may  I  wyth  good  ryght  yeelde  him  the  title  of  a  Poet : 
hee  was  doubtles  a  pleafant  conceyted  fellowe,  and  of 
a  very  fharpe  wytte,  exceeding  bolde,  and  would  nyppe 
to  the  very  quicke  where  he  once  fette  holde.  Next 
hym  I  thynke  I  may  place  mafler  George  Gajkoyne,  as 
painefull  a  Souldier  in  the  affayres  of  hys  Prince  and 
Country,  as  he  was  a  wytty  Poet  in  his  wryting:  whofe 
commendations,  becaufe  I  found  in  one  of  better 
iudgment  then  my  felfe,  I  wyl  fette  downe  hys  wordes, 
and  iupprefle  myne  owne,  of  hym  thus  wryteth  E.  K. 
vppon  the  ninth  &glogue  of  the  new  Poet 

Mafler  George  Gq/koyne  a  wytty  Gentleman  and  the 
very  cheefe  of  our  late  rymers,  who  and  if  fome  partes  Ct^  t 
of  learning  wanted  not  (albeit  is  well  knowne  he  altoge-  ' 
ther  wanted  not  learning)  no  doubt  would  haue  attayned 
to  the  excellencye  of  thofe  famous  Poets.  For  gyfts 
of  wytt,  and  naturall  promptnes  appeare  in  him  aboun- 
dantly.  I  might  next  fpeake  of  the  dyuers  workes  of 
the  olde  Earle  of  Surrey:  of  the  L.  Vaus,  of  Norton, 
of  Brijlow^  Edwardes,  Tuffer,  Churchyard.  Wyl: 
Hunnis:  flaiwood:  Sand:  Hyll:  S.  Y.  M.  D.  and 
many  others,  but  to  fpeake  of  their  feuerall  gyfts,  and 
aboundant  fkyll  fhewed  forth  by  them  in  many  pretty 
and  learned  workes,  would  make  my  difcourfe  much 
more  tedious. 

I  may  not  omitte  the  deferued  commendations  of 
many  honourable  and  noble  Lordes,  and  Gentlemen,  in 
her  Maieflies  Courte,  which  in  the  rare  deuifes  of 
Poetry,  haue  beene  and  yet  are  mofl  excellent  fkyl- 
full,  among  whom,  the  right  honourable  Earle  of  Oxford 
may  challenge  to  him  felfe  the  tytle  of  ye  mod  excellent 
among  the  reft.  I  can  no  longer  forget  thofe  learned 
Gentlemen  which  tooke  fuch  profitable  paynes  in  trans- 
lating the  Latine  Poets  into  our  Englifh  tongue,  whofe 
defertes  in  that  behalfe  are  more  then  I  can  vtter. 
Among  thefe,  I  euer  efteemed,  and  while  I  lyue,  in  my 
conceyt  I  mall  account  Mafler  JD.P/iaer:  without  doubt 
C 
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the  bed:  who  as  indeede  hee  had  the  bed  peece  of 
Poetry  whereon  to  fette  a  mod  gallant  verfe,  fo  per- 
formed he  it  accordingly,  and  in  fuch  fort,  as  in  my 
confcience  I  thinke  would  fcarcely  be  doone  againe,  if 
it  were  to  doo  again.  Notwithftanding,  I  fpeak  it  but 
as  myne  own  fancy,  not  preiudiciall  to  thofe  that  lift  to 
thinke  otherwyfe.  Hys  worke  whereof  I  fpeake,  is  the 
englifhing  of  &neidos  of  Virgill,  fo  farre  foorth  as  it 
pleafed  God  to  fpare  him  life,  which  was  to  the  halfe 
parte  of  the  tenth  Booke,  the  reft  beeing  fince  wyth  no 
leffe  commendations  finifhed,  by  that  worthy  fcholler 
and  famous  Phifition  Matter  Thomas  Twyne. 

Equally  with  him  may  I  well  adioyne  Matter  Arthur 
Golding,  for  hys  labour  in  englifhing  Quids  Mctamor- 
p/iofts,  for  which  Gentleman,  furely  our  Country  hath 
for  many  refpects  greatly  to  gyue  God  thankes:  as  for 
him  which  hath  taken  infinite  paynes  without  ceafmg, 
trauelleth  as  yet  indefatigably,  and  is  addicted  without 
fociety,  by  his  continuall  laboure,  to  profit  this  nation 
and  fpeeche  in  all  kind  of  good  learning.  The  next, 
very  well  deferueth  Matter  Barnabe  Googe  to  be  placed, 
as  a  painefull  furtherer  of  learning :  hys  helpe  to  Poetry 
befides  hys  owne  deuifes,  as  the  tranflating  of  Pa  lien- 
genius.  Lodiac.  Abraham  Flemming  as  in  many  prety 
Poefis  of  hys  owne,  fo  in  tranflating  hath  doone  to  hys 
commendations.  To  whom  I  would  heere  adioyne  one 
of  hys  name,  whom  I  know  to  haue  excelled,  as  well 
in  all  kinde  of  learning  as  in  Poetry  mott  efpecially, 
and  would  appeare  fo,  if  the  dainty  morfelles,  and  fine 
poeticall  inuentions  of  hys,  were  as  common  abroade 
as  I  knowe  they  be  among  fome  of  hys  freendes.  I  wyl 
craue  leaue  of  the  laudable  Authors  of  Seneca  in  Eng- 
lifh,  of  the  other  partes  of  Quid,  of  Horace,  of  Maniuan, 
and  diuers  other,  becaufe  I  would  hatten  to  ende  thys 
rehearfall,  perhappes  offenfyue  to  fome,  whom  eyther 
by  forgetfulnes,  or  want  of  knowledge,  I  mutt  needes 
ouer  paffe. 

And  once  againe,  I  am  humbly  to  defire  pardon  of 
the  learned  company  of  Gentlemen  Schollers,  and 
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ftudents  of  the  Vniuerfities,  and  Innes  of  Courte,  yf  I 
omitte  theyr  feuerall  commendations  in  this  place, 
which  I  knowe  a  great  number  of  them  haue  worthely 
deferued,  in  many  rare  deuifes,  and  finguler  inuentions 
of  Poetrie :  for  neither  hath  it  beene  my  good  happe, 
to  haue  feene  all  which  I  haue  hearde  of,  neyther  is 
my  abyding  in  fuch  place,  where  I  can  with  facility  get 
knowledge  of  their  workes. 

One  Gentleman  notwithftanding  among  them  may  I 
not  ouerflyppe,  fo  farre  reacheth  his  fame,  and  fo  worthy 
is  he,  if  hee  haue  not  already,  to  weare  the  Lawrell 
wreathe,  Mafler  George  Whetjlone,  a.  man  fingularly 
well  fkyld  in  this  faculty  of  Poetrie:  To  him  I  wyl 
ioyne  Anthony  Munday,  an  earneft  traueller  in  this 
arte,  and  in  whofe  name  I  haue  feene  very  excellent 
workes,  among  which  furely,  the  moft  exquifite  vaine 
of  a  witty  poeticall  heade  is  (hewed  in  the  fweete  fobs 
of  Sheepheardes  and  Nymphes :  a  worke  well  worthy 
to  be  viewed,  and  to  bee  efteemed  as  very  rare  Poetrie. 
\Yith  thefe  I  may  place  John  Grawige,  Xnyg/if,  Wyl- 
mott,  Darrell,  F.  C.  F.  K.  G.  B.  and  many  other, 
whofe  names  come  not  nowe  to  my  remembraunce. 

This  place  haue  I  purpofely  referued  for  one,  who 
if  not  only,  yet  in  my  iudgement  principally  deferueth 
the  tytle  of  the  righteft  Englifh  Poet,  that  euer  I  read : 
that  is,  the  Author  of  the  Sheepeheardes  Kalender,  I 
intituled  to  the  woorthy  Gentleman  Mafler  Phillip 
Sydney,  whether  it  was  Mafler  Sp.  or  what  rare  Schol- 
ler  in  Pembrooke  Hall  foeuer,  becaufe  himfelf  and  his 
freendes,  for  what  refpect  I  knowe  not,  would  not 
reueale  it,  I  force  not  greatly  to  fette  downe :  forry  I 
am  that  I  can  not  find  none  other  with  whom  I  might 
couple  him  in  this  Catalogue,  in  his  rare  gyft  of  Poetry: 
although  one  there  is,  though  nowe  long  fmce,  ferioufly 
occupied  in  grauer  fludies,  (Mafler  Gabricll  Haruey} 
yet,  as  he  was  once  his  moft  fpecial  freende  and  fellow 
Poet,  fo  becaufe  he  hath  taken  fuch  paynes,  not  onely 
in  his  Latin  Poetry  (for  which  he  enioyed  great  com- 
mendations of  the  beft  both  in  Judgment  and  dignity  in 
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thys  Realme)  but  alfo  to  reforme  our  Englifh  verfe,  and 
to  beautify  the  fame  with  braue  deuifes,  of  which  I 
thinke  the  cheefe  lye  hiddein  hatefull  obfcurity:  there- 
fore wyll  I  aduenture  to  fette  them  together,  as  two  of 
the  rarefl  witts,  and  learnedfl  matters  of  Poetrie  in 
England.  Whofe  worthy  and  notable  fkyl  in  this 
faculty,  I  would  wyfh  if  their  high  dignities  and  ferious 
bufineffes  would  permit,  they  would  ttyll  graunt  to  bee 
a  furtheraunce  to  that  reformed  kinde  of  Poetry,  which 
Matter  Haruey  did  once  beginne  to  ratify :  and  furely 
in  mine  opinion,  if  hee  had  chofen  fome  grauer  matter, 
and  handled  but  with  halfe  that  fkyll,  which  I  knowe 
he  could  haue  doone,  and  not  powred  it  foorth  at  a 
venture,  as  a  thinge  betweene  iett  and  earned,  it  had 
taken  greater  effect  then  it  did. 

As  for  the  other  Gentleman,  if  it  would  pleafe  him 
or  hys  freendes  to  let  thofe  excellent  Poernes,  whereof 
I  know  he  hath  plenty,  come  abroad,  as  his  Dreames, 
his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  his  English  Poet  with 
other:  he  fhoulde  not  onely  flay  the  rude  pens  of  my 
felfe  and  others,  but  alfo  fatiffye  the  thirfty  defires  of 
many  which  defire  nothing  more,  then  to  fee  more  of 
hys  rare  inuentions.  If  I  ioyne  to  Matter  Haruey  hys 
two  Brethren,  I  am  affured,  though  they  be  both  bufied 
with  great  and  waighty  callinges  (the  one  a  godly  and 
learned  Diuine,  the  other  a  famous  and  fkylfull  Phifition) 
yet  if  they  lyfled  to  fette  to  their  helping  handes  to 
Poetry,  they  would  as  much  beautify  and  adorne  it  as 
any  others. 

If  I  let  paffe  the  vncountable  rabble  of  ryming  Ballet 
makers  and  compylers  of  fenceleffe  fonets,  who  be  mott 
bufy,  to  ttuffe  euery  flail  full  of  groffe  deuifes  and  vn- 
learned  Pamphlets :  I  truft  I  mall  with  the  beft  fort  be 
held  excufed.  Nor  though  many  fuch  can  frame  an 
Alehoufe  fong  of  fiue  of  fixe  fcore  verfes,  hobbling  vppon 
fome  tune  of  a  Northen  Tygge,  or  Robyn  hoode,  or 
La  lubber  etc.  And  perhappes  obferue  iutt  number  of 
fillables,  eyght  in  one  line,  fixe  in  an  other,  and  there 
withall  an  A  to  make  a  iercke  in  the  ende :  yet  if  thefe 
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might  be  accounted  Poets  (as  it  is  fayde  fome  of  them 
make  meanes  to  be  promoted  to  ye  Lawrell)  furely  we 
mall  fliortly  haue  whole  fwarmes  of  Poets :  and  euery 
one  that  can  frame  a  Booke  in  Ryme,  though  for  want 
of  matter,  it  be  but  in  commendations  of  Copper  nofes 
or  Bottle  Ale,  wyll  catch  at  the  Garlande  due  to  Poets : 
whofe  potticall  poeticall  (I  mould  fay)  heades,  I  would 
wyflie,  at  their  worfhipfull  comencements  might  in 
fteede  of  Lawrell,  be  gorgioufly  garnifhed  with  fayre 
greene  Barley,  in  token  of  their  good  affection  to  our 
Englifhe  Malt.  One  fpeaketh  thus  homely  of  them,  with 
whofe  words  I  wyll  content  my  felfe  for  thys  time,  be- 
caufe  I  woulde  not  bee  too  broade  wyth  them  in  myne 
ovvne  fpeeche.  .'  — 

''  In  regarde  (he  meaneth  of  the  learned  framing  the 
newe  Poets  workes  which  writt  the  Sheepheardes  Calen- 
der.) I  fcorne  and  fpue  out  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our 
ragged  Rymers,  (for  fo  themfelues  vfe  to  hunt  the  Let- 
ter) which  without  learning  boafte,  without  iudgment 
iangle,  without  reafon  rage  and  fume,  as  if  fome  inftinct 
of  poeticall  fpyrite  had  newlie  rauifhed  them,  aboue 
the  meaneffe  of  common  capacity.  And  beeing  in 
the  midft  of  all  their  brauery,  fuddainly  for  want  of 
matter  or  of  Ryme,  or  hauing  forgotten  their  former 
conceyt,  they  feeme  to  be  fo  payned  and  trauelled  in 
theyr  remembraunce,  as  it  were  a  woman  in  Chyldbyrth, 
or  as  that  fame  Pythia  when  the  traunce  came  vpon 
her.  Os  rabidum  fera  cor  da  domans  etc. 


Hus  farre  foorth  haue  I  aduentured  to  fette 
downe  parte  of  my  fimple  iudgement  con- 
cerning thofe  Poets,  with  whom  for  the 
moft  part  I  haue  beene  acquainted  through 
myne  owne  reading:  which  though  it  may 
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feeme  fomething  impertinent  to  the  tytle  of  my  Booke, 
yet  I  truft  the  courteous  Readers  wyll  pardon  me,  con- 
fidering  that  poetry  is  not  of  that  grounde  and  antiquity 
in  our  Englifh  tongue,  but  that  fpeaking  thereof  only 
as  it  is  Englifh,  would  feeme  like  vnto  the  drawing  of 
ones  pycture  without  a  heade. 

Nowe  therefore  by  your  gentle  patience,  wyll  I  wyth 
like  breuity  make  tryall,  what  I  can  fay  concerning 
our  Englifhe  Poetry,  firft  in  the  matter  thereof,  then  in 
the  forme,  that  is,  the  manner  of  our  verfe :  yet  fo  as 
I  muft  euermore  haue  recourfe  to  thofe  times  and 
wryters,  whereon  the  Englifh  poetry  taketh  as  it  were 
the  difcent  and  proprietye. 

Englifh  Poetry  therefore  beeing  confidered  accord- 
ing to  common  cuftome  and  auncient  vfe,  is,  where 
any  worke  is  learnedly  compiled  in  meafurable  fpeeche, 
and  framed  in  wordes  contayning  number  or  propor- 
tion of  iuft  fyllables,  delighting  the  readers  or  hearers 
as  well  by  the  apt  and  decent  framing  of  wordes  in 
equall  refemblance  of  quantity,  commonly  called  verfe, 
as  by  the  fkyllfull  handling  of  the  matter  whereof  it  is 
intreated.  I  fpake  fomewhat  of  the  beginning  of  thys 
meafuring  of  wordes  in  iuft  number,  taken  out  of 
Plato:  and  indeede  the  regarde  of  true  quantity  in 
Letters  and  fyllables,  feemeth  not  to  haue  been  much 
vrged  before  the  time  of  Homer  in  Greece,  as 
Ariftotle  witneffeth. 

The  matters  whereof  verfes  were  firft  made,  were 
eyther  exhortations  to  vertue,  dehortations  from  vice, 
or  the  prayfes  of  fome  laudable  thing.  From  thence 
they  beganne  to  vfe  them  in  exercifes  of  immitating 
fome  vertuous  and  wife  man  at  their  feaftes :  where  as 
fome  one  fhoulde  be  appointed  to  reprefent  an  other 
mans  perfon  of  high  eftimation,  and  he  fang  fine  ditties 
and  wittie  fentences,  tunably  to  their  Mufick  notes. 
Of  thys  fprang  the  firfl  kinde  of  Comedyes,  when  they 
beganne  to  bring  into  thefe  exercifes,  more  perfons 
then  one,  whofe  fpeeches  were  deuifed  Dyalogue  wife, 
in  aunfwering  one  another.  And  of  fuch  like  exer- 
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cifes,  or  as  fome  wyll  needes  haue  it,  long  before  the 
other,  began  the  firft  Tragedies,  and  were  fo  called  of 
rpayos,  becaufe  the  Actor  when  he  began  to  play  his 
part,  flewe  and  offered  a  Goate  to  their  Goddefle :  but 
Commedies  tooke  their  name  of  Ko/ia^eiv  KCU  aSeiv 
comefsatum  ire,  to  goe  a  fea  fling,  becaufe  they  vfed  to 
goe  in  proceffion  with  their  fport  about  the  Citties  and 
Villages,  mingling  much  pleafaunt  myrth  wyth  theyr 
graue  Religion,  and  feafling  cheerefully  together  wyth 
as  great  ioy  as  might  be  deuifed.  But  not  long  after 
(as  one  delight  draweth  another)  they  began  to  inuent 
new  perfons  and  newe  matters  for  their  Comedies, 
fuch  as  the  deuifers  thought  meetefl  to  pleafe  the 
peoples  vaine:  And  from  thefe,  they  beganne  to  pre- 
fent  in  fhapes  of  men,  the  natures  of  vertues  and 
vices,  and  affections  and  quallities  incident  to  men, 
as  luflice,  Temperance,  Pouerty,  Wrathe,  Vengeaunce, 
Sloth,  Valiantnes,  and  fuch  like,  as  may  appeare  by 
the  auncient  workes  of  Ariftophanes.  There  grewe  at 
lafl  to  be  a  greater  diuerfitye  betweene  Tragedy  wryters 
and  Comedy  wryters,  the  one  expreffmg  onely  forrow- 
full  and  lamentable  Hyflories,  bringing  in  the  perfons 
of  Gods  and  Goddefles,  Kynges  and  Queenes,  and 
great  flates,  whofe  parts  were  cheefely  to  expreffe  mofl 
miferable  calamities  and  dreadfull  chaunces,  which 
increafed  worfe  and  worfe,  tyll  they  came  to  the  mofl 
wofull  plight  that  might  be  deuifed. 

The  Comedies  on  the  other  fide,  were  directed  to  a 
contrary  ende,  which  beginning  doubtfully,  drewe  to 
fome  trouble  or  turmoyle,  and  by  fome  lucky  chaunce 
alwayes  ended  to  the  ioy  and  appeafement  of  all 
parties.  Thys  diflinction  grewe  as  fome  holde  opinion, 
by  immitation  of  the  workes  of  Homer :  for  out  of  his 
Iliads,  the  Tragedy  wryters  fotinde  dreadfull  euents, 
whereon  to  frame  their  matters,  and  the  other  out  of 
hys  Odyffea  tooke  arguments  of  delight,  and  pleafant 
ending  after  dangerous  and  troublefome  doubles.  So 
that,  though  there  be  many  fortes  of  poetical  I  wry  tings, 
and  Poetry  is  not  debarred  from  any  matter,  which 
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may  be  expreffed  by  penne  or  fpeeche,  yet  for  the 
better  vnderflanding,  and  breefer  method  of  thys 
difcourfe,  I  may  comprehende  the  fame  in  three  fortes, 
which  are  Comicall,  Tragicall,  Hiflori[c]all.  Vnder  the 
firfl,  may  be  contained  all  fuch  Epigrammes,  Elegies 
and  delectable  ditties,  which  Poets  haue  deuifed  re- 
fpecting  onely  the  delight  thereof:  in  the  feconde,  all 
dolefull  complaynts,  lamentable  chaunces,  and  what 
foeuer  is  poetically  exprefled  in  forrow  and  heauines. 
In  the  third,  we  may  comprife,  the  refle  of  all  fuch 
matters,  which  is  indifferent  betweene  the  other  two, 
doo  commonly  occupy  the  pennes  of  Poets :  fuch,  are 
the  poeticall  compyling  of  Chronicles,  the  freendly 
greetings  betweene  freendes,  and  very  many  fortes 
befides,  which  for  the  better  diftinction  may  be  refer- 
red to  one  of  thefe  three  kindes  of  Poetry.  But  once 
againe,  leaft  my  difcourfe  runne  too  farre  awry,  wyll 
I  buckle  my  felfe  more  neerer  to  Englifh  Poetry:  the 
vfe  wherof,  becaufe  it  is  nothing  different  from  any 
other,  I  thinke  beft  to  confirme  by  the  teftimony  of 
Horace.,  a  man  worthy  to  beare  authority  in  this 
matter:  whofe  very  opinion  is  this,  that  the  perfect 
perfection  of  poetrie  is  this,  to  mingle  delight  with 
profitt  in  fuch  wyfe,  that  a  Reader  might  by  his  read- 
ing be  pertaker  of  bothe,  which  though  I  touched  in 
the  beginning,  yet  I  thought  good  to  alledge  in  this 
place  for  more  confirmation  thereof  fome  of  hys  owne 
wordes.  In  his  treatife  de  arte  Poetica,  thus  hee  fayth. 

Ant  prodejfe  volunt  aut  deleflare  poetce, 
Autfimtd  et  iucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vita, 

As  much  to  faie:  All  Poets  defire  either  by  their 
works  to  profitt  or  delight  men,  or  els  to  ioyne  both 
profitable  and  pleafant  leffons  together  for  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  life. 

And  again 
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Omne  tulit  punftum  qui  mifcuit  vtile  dulci, 
LeElorum  delcflando  paritcrque  mouendo. 

That  is,  He  miffeth  nothing  of  his  marke  which 
ioyneth  profitt  with  delight,  as  well  delighting  his 
Readers,  as  profiting  them  with  counfell.  And  that 
whole  Epiflle  which  hee  wryt  of  his  Arte  of  Poetrie, 
among  all  the  parts  thereof,  runneth  cheefelie  vppon 
this,  that  whether  the  argument  which  the  Poet  hand- 
leth,  be  .of  thinges  doone,  or  fained  inuentions,  yet 
that  they  mould  beare  fuch  an  Image  of  trueth,  that 
as  they  delight  they  may  likewife  profitt.  For  thefe 
are  his  wordes.  Fifla  vohiptatis  canfa  fint  proximo, 
veris.  Let  thinges  that  are  faigned  for  pleafures  fake, 
haue  a  neere  refemblance  of  ye  truth.  This  precept 
may  you  perceiue  to  bee  moil  duelie  obferued  of 
Chawcer:  for  who  could  with  more  delight,  prefcribe 
fuch  wholfome  counfaile  and  fage  aduife,  where  he 
feemeth  onelie  to  refpect  the  profitte  of  his  leffons  and 
inftructions?  of  who  coulde  with  greater  wifedome,  or 
more  pithie  fkill,  vnfold  fuch  pleafant  and  delightfome 
matters  of  mirth,  as  though  they  refpected  nothing, 
but  the  telling  of  a  merry  tale?  fo  that  this  is  the 
very  grounde  of  right  poetrie,  to  giue  profitable  coun- 
faile, yet  fo  as  it  muft  be  mingled  with  delight.  For 
among  all  the  auncient  works  of  poetrie,  though  the 
moft  of  them  incline  much  to  that  part  of  delighting 
men  with  pleafant  matters  of  fmall  importaunce,  yet 
euen  in  the  vainefl  trifles  among  them,  there  is  not 
forgotten  fome  profitable  counfaile,  which  a  man  may 
learne,  either  by  flatte  precepts  which  therein  are  pre- 
fcribed,  or  by  loathing  fuch  vile  vices,  the  enormities 
whereof  they  largelie  difcouer.  For  furelie,  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  the  wantoneft  Poets  of  all,  in  their 
moft  laciuious  workes  wherein  they  bufied  themfelues, 
fought  rather  by  that  meanes  to  withdraw  mens 
mindes  (efpeciallie  the  befl  natures)  from  fuch  foule 
vices,  then  to  allure  them  to  imbrace  fuch  beaftly 
follies  as  they  detected 
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Horace  fpeaking  of  the  generall  dueties  of  Poets, 
fayth,  Os  tcncrum  pucri  balbumque  poeta  fugitat,  and 
manie  more  wordes  concerning  the  profitte  to  be  hadde 
out  of  Poets,  which  becaufe  I  haue  fome  of  them  com- 
prifed  into  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  that  learned  and 
famous  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  I  wyll  fet  downe  his 
wordes. 

The  Poet  fafhioneth  by  fome  pleafant  mcane, 
The  fpeeche  of  children  ftable  and  vnfure : 
Gulling  their  eares  from  wordes  and  thingesvncleane, 
Giuing  to  them  precepts  that  are  pure : 
Rebuking  enuy  and  wrath  if  it  dure : 
Thinges  well  donne  he  can  by  example  commend, 
To  needy  and  ficke  he  doth  alfo  his  cure 
To  recomfort  if  ought  he  can  amende. 

And  manie  other  like  wordes  are  in  that  place  of  Ho- 
race to  like  effect.  Therefore  poetrie,  as  it  is  of  it  felfe, 
without  abufe  is  not  onely  not  vnprofitable  to  the  liues 
and  ftudies  of  menne,  but  wonderfull  commendable  and 
of  great  excellencie.  For  nothing  can  be  more  accept- 
able to  men,  or  rather  to  be  wifhed,  then  fweete  allure- 
ments to  vertues,  and  commodious  caueates  from  vices? 
of  which  Poetrie  is  exceeding  plentifull,  powring  into 
gentle  witts,  not  roughly  and  tirannicallie,  but  it  is  were 
with  a  louing  authoritie.  Nowe  if  the  ill  and  vndecent 
prouocations,  whereof  fome  vnbridled  witts  take  occafion 
by  the  reading  of  laciuious  Poemes,  bee  obiected :  fuch 
as  are  Quids  loue  Bookes,  and  Elegies,  Tibullus,  Catul- 
lus, and  Martials  workes,  with  the  Comedies  for  the 
mod  part  of  Plaittus  and  Terence:  I  thinke  it  eafily 
aunfwered.  For  though  it  may  not  iuftlie  be  denied, 
that  thefe  workes  are  indeede  very  Poetrie,  yet  that 
Poetrie  in  them  is  not  the  effentiall  or  formall  matter 
or  caufe  of  the  hurt  therein  might  be  affirmed,  and 
although  that  reafon  mould  come  fhort,  yet  this  might 
be  fufficient,  that  the  workes  themfelues  doo  not  cor- 
rupt, but  the  abufe  of  the  vfers,  who  vndamaging  their 
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owne  difpofitions,  by  reading  the  difcoueries  of  vices, 
refemble  foolifh  folke,  who  comming  into  a  Garden 
without  anie  choife  or  circ'umfpection  tread  downe  the 
faired  flowers,  and  wilfullie  thruft  their  fingers  among 
the  nettles. 

And  furelie  to  fpeake  what  I  verelie  thinke,  this  is 
mine  opinion :  that  one  hauing  fufficient  fkyll,  to  reade 
and  vnderfland  thofe  workes,  and  yet  no  flaie  of  him 
felfe  to  auoydeinconueniences,  which  the  remembraunce 
of  vnlawfull  things  may  flirre  vppe  in  his  minde,  he,  in 
my  iudgement,  is  wholy  to  bee  reputed  a  laciuious  dif- 
pofed  perfonne,  whom  the  recitall  of  fins  whether  it  be 
in  a  good  worke  or  a  badde,  or  vppon  what  occafion 
foeuer,  wyll  not  flaie  him  but  prouoke  him  further  vnto 
them.  Contrariwife,  what  good  leffons  the  warie  and 
fkylful  Readers  mail  picke  out  of  the  very  word  of  them, 
if  they  lift  to  take  anie  heede,  and  reade  them  not  of 
an  intent  to  bee  made  the  worfe  by  them,  you  may  fee 
by  thefe  fewe  fentences,  which  the  forefayd  Sir  IJiomas 
Elyott  gathered  as  he  fayth  at  all  aduentures,  intreat- 
ing  of  the  like  argument.  Firft  Plautus  in  commenda- 
tions of  vertue,  hath  fuch  like  wordes. 

Verely  vertue  doth  all  thinges  excell, 
For  if  liberty,  health  liuing  or  fubflaunce, 
Our  Country  our  parents,  and  children  doo  well, 
It  hapneth  by  vertue :  me  doth  all  aduaunce, 
Vertue  hath  all  thinges  vnder  gouernaunce : 
And  in  whom  of  vertue  is  founde  great  plenty, 
Any  thing  that  is  good  may  neuer  be  dainty. 

Terence,  in  Eunncho  hath  a  profitable  fpeeche,  in 
blafing  foorth  the  fafhions  of 'harlots,  before  the  eyes 
of  young  men.  Thus  fayth  Parmeno. 

In  thys  thing  I  tryumphe  in  myne  owne  conceite, 
That  I  haue  found  for  all  young  men  the  way, 
Howe  they  of  Harlots  mall  know  the  deceite, 
Their  witts  and  manners :  that  thereby  they  may 
Them  perpetuallie  hate,  for  fo  much  as  they 
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Out  of  their  owne  houfes  be  frefh  and  delicate. 
Feeding  curioufly:  at  home  all  day 
Lyuing  beggerlie  in  mod  wretched  eflate. 

And  many  more  wordes  of  the  fame  matter,  but 
which  may  be  gathered  by  thefe  fewe. 

Quid,  in  his  mod  wanton  Bookes  of  loue,  and  the 
remedies  thereof,  hath  very  many  pithie  and  wife  fen 
tences,  which  a  heedefull  Reader  may  marke,  and  chofe 
out  from  ye  other  ftuffe.  This  is  one. 

Tyme  is  a  medicine  of  it  mall  profitt, 
Wine  gyuen  out  of  tyme  may  be  annoyaunce. 
And  man  fhall  irritat  vice  if  he  prohibitt, 
When  time  is  not  meete  vnto  his  vtteraunce. 
Therfore  if  thou  yet  by  counfayle  art  recuperable, 
Fly  thou  from  idlenes  and  euer  be  flable. 

Martiall,  a  mod  diffolute  wryter  among  all  other, 
yet  not  without  many  graue  and  prudent  fpeeches,  as 
this  is  one  worthy  to  be  marked  of  thefe  fond  youthes 
which  intangle  theyr  wytts  in  raging  loue,  who  ilepping 
once  oner  fhoes  in  theyr  fancyes,  neuer  red  plunging 
till  they  be  ouer  head  and  eares  in  their  follie. 

If  thou  wylt  efchewe  bitter  aduenture, 

And  auoyde  the  annoyance  of  a  penfifull  hart, 

Set  in  no  one  perfon  all  wholly  thy  pleafure, 

The  leffe  maid  thou  ioy,  but  the  leffe  malt  thou  fmart. 

Thefe  are  but  fewe  gathered  out  by  happe,  yet  fuffi- 
cient  to  fhewe  that  the  wife  and  circumfpect  Readers 
may  finde  very  many  profitable  leffons,  difperfed  in 
thefe  workes,  neither  take  any  harme  by  reading  fuch 
Poemes,  but  good,  if  they  wil  themfelues.  Neuerthe- 
les,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  hold  opinion,  that  the 
reading  of  them  is  fo  tollerable,  as  that  there  neede  no 
refpect  to  be  had  in  making  choyfe  of  readers  or 
hearers  :  for  if  they  be  prohibited  from  the  tender  and 
vncondant  wits  of  children  and  young  mindes,  I  thinke 
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it  not  without  great  reafon  :  neyther  am  I  of  that 
deuiliifh  opinion,  of  which  fome  there  are,  and  haue 
beene  in  England,  who  hauing  charge  of  youth  to  in- 
flruct  them  in  learning,  haue  efpecially  made  choyfe  of 
fuch  vnchildifh  fluffe,  to  reade  vnto  young  Schollers, 
as  it  fhoulde  feeme  of  fome  filthy  purpofe,  wylfully  to 
corrupt  theyr  tender  mindes,  and  prepare  them  the 
more  ready  for  theyr  loathfome  dyetts. 

For  as  it  is  fayd  of  that  impudent  worke  of  Ludaney 
a  man  were  better  to  reade  none  of  it  then  all  of  it,  fo 
thinke  I  that  thefe  workes  are  rather  to  be  kept  alto- 
gether from  children,  then  they  mould  haue  free  liberty 
to  reade  them,  before  they  be  meete  either  of  their 
owne  difcretion  or  by  heedefull  inflruction,  to  make 
choyfe  of  the  good  from  the  badde.  As  for  our 
Englifhe  Poetrie,  I  know  no  fuch  perilous  peeces 
(except  a  fewe  balde  ditties  made  ouer  the  Beere  potts, 
which  are  nothing  leffe  then  Poetry)  which  anie  man 
may  vfe  and  reade  without  damage  or.daunger  :  which 
indeede  is  leffe  to  be  meruailed  at  among  vs,  then 
among  the  olde  Latines  and  Greekes,  confidering 
that  Chriflianity  may  be  a  ftaie  to  fuch  illecibrous 
workes  and  inuentions,  as  among  them  (for  their  Arte 
fake)  myght  obtaine  paffage. 

Nowe  will  I  fpeake  fomewhat,  of  that  princelie  part 
of  Poetrie,  wherein  are  difplaied  the  noble  actes  and 
valiant  exploits  of  puiffaunt  Captaines,  expert  fouldiers. 
wife  men,  with  the  famous  reportes  of  auncient  times, 
fuch  as  are  the  Heroycall  workes  of  Homer  in  Greeke, 
and  the  heauenly  verfe  of  Virgils  ^Eneidos  in  Latine  : 
which  workes,  comprehending  as  it  were  the  fumme 
and  ground  of  all  Poetrie,  are  verelie  and  incompar- 
ably the  bed  of  all  other.  To  thefe,  though  wee  haue 
no  Englifh  worke  aunfwerable,  in  refpect  of  the  glorious 
ornaments  of  gallant  handling :  yet  our  auncient  Chroni- 
clers and  reporters  of  our  Countrey  affayres,  come 
mod  neere  them  :  and  no  doubt,  if  fuch  regarde  of 
our  Englifli  fpeeche,  and  curious  handling  of  our  verfe, 
had  beene  long  fince  thought  vppon,  and  from  time  to 
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time  been  pollifhed  and  bettered  by  men  of  learning, 
iudgement,  and  authority,  it  would  ere  this,  hauc 
matched  them  in  all  refpects.  A  manifefl  example 
thereof,  may  bee  the  great  good  grace  and  fweete  vayne, 
which  Eloquence  hath  attained  in  our  fpeeche,  be- 
caufe  it  hath  had  the  helpe  of  fuch  rare  and  finguler 
wits,  as  from  time  to  time  myght  flill  adde  fome 
amendment  to  the  fame.  Among  whom  I  thinke 
there  is  none  that  will  gainfay,  but  Matter  lohn  Lilly 
hath  deferued  mode  high  commendations,  as  he  which 
hath  flept  one  fleppe  further  therein  then  any  either 
before  or  fmce  he  fiifl  began  the  wyttie  difcourfe  of 
his  Enphues.  Whofe  workes,  furely  in  refpecte  of  his 
finguler  eloquence  and  braue  compofition  of  apt  words 
and  fentences,  let  the  learned  examine  and  make  tryall 
thereof  thorough  all  the  partes  of  Rethoricke,  in  fitte 
phrafes,  in  pithy  fentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
fpeeche,  in  plaine  fence,  and  furely  in  my  iudgment,  I 
thinke  he  wyll  yeelde  him  that  verdict,  which  Quiniilian 
giueth  of  bothe  the  beft  Orators  Demofthenes  and 
Tally;  that  from  the  one,  nothing  may  be  taken  away, 
to  the  other,  nothing  may  be  added.  But  a  more 
neerer  example  to  prooue  my  former  affertion  true  (I 
meane  ye  meetnefle  of  our  fpeeche  to  receiue  the  bed 
forme  of  Poetry)  may  bee  taken  by  conference  of  that 
famous  tranflation  of  Mader  D.  Phaer  with  the  coppie 
it  felfe,  who  foeuer  pleafe  with  courteous  iudgement  but 
a  little  to  compare  and  marke  them  both  together  :  and 
weigh  with  himfelfe,  whether  the  Englifh  tongue  might 
by  little  and  little  be  brought  to  the  verye  maiedy  of  a 
ryght  Heroicall  verfe.  Fird  you  may  marke,  how  Virgill 
alwayes  fitteth  his  matter  in  hande  with  wordes  agree- 
able vnto  the  fame  affection,  which  he  exprefleth,  as  in 
hys  Tragicall  exclamations,  what  pathe[ti]call  fpeeches 
he  frameth  ?  in  his  comfortable  confolations,  howe 
fmoothely  hys  verfe  runnes  ?  in  his  dreadfull  battayles, 
and  dreery  byckerments  of  warres,  howe  bygge  and 
boydrous  his  wordes  found  ?  and  the  like  notes  in  all 
partes  of  his  worke  may  be  obferued.  Which  excellent 
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grace  and  comely  kind  of  choyfe,  if  the  tranflatour  hath 
not  hitte  very  neere  in  our  courfe  Englifh  phrafe  iudge 
vprightly:  wee  wyll  conferre  fome  of  the  places,  not 
picked  out  for  the  purpofe,  but  fuch  as  I  tooke  turning 
ouer  the  Booke  at  randon.  When  the  Troyans  were 
fo  toft  about  in  tempeftious  wether,  caufed  by  sEolus 
at  lunoes  requeft,  and  driuen  vpon  the  coafte  viAffriek 
with  a  very  neere  fcape  of  their  Hues :  ALneas  after  hee 
had  gone  a  land  and  kylled  plenty  of  victuals  for  his 
company  of  Souldiours,  hee  deuided  the  fame  among 
them,  and  thus  louinglie  and  fweetely  he  comforted 
them.  SEn.  Lib.  i. 

et  dictis  mcerentia  pcctora  mnlcet 
O  forii  (ncque  ignari  futmis  ante  malonim) 
O  pafsi  grauiora:  dabit  deus  his  quoqnefinem  , 
Vos  etfcyllceam  rabiem,  penititfquefonantcs, 
Accestisf copulas :  vos  et  cyclopeafaxa 
Experti,  reuocate  animos,  mceftumque  timorcm 
Mittite,  forfan  et  hac  olim  meminijfe  iunabit. 
Per  varios  cafus,  per  tot  difcrimina  rentm 
Tendimus  in  Latium:  fedes  vbifata  quietas 
Ostendunt,  illic  fas  regna  refurgere  troioe. 
Dnrate,  et  vofmet  rebus  feruate  fecundis. 
Talia  voce  rtfert,  curifquc  ingcnlibus  cegtr 
H        Spem  vultb  fimtilat,  premit  altum  corde  dolor  cm. 

Tranflated  thus. 

And  then  to  cheere  their  heauy  harts  with  thefe  words  he 

him  bent. 
O  Mates  (quoth  he)  that  many  a  woe  haue  bidden  and 

borne  ere  thys, 
Worfe  haue  we  feene,  and  this  alfo  fhall  end  when  Gods 

wyll  is. 
Through  Sylla  rage  (ye  wott)  and  through  the  roaring 

rocks  we  paft, 
Though  Cyclops  more  was  full  of  feare,  yet  came  we 

through  at  laft. 
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Plucke  vppe  your  harts,  and  driue  from  thence  both 

feare  and  care  away. 

To  thinke  on  this  may  pleafure  be  perhapps  another  day. 
By  paynes  and  many  a  daunger  fore,  by  fundry  chaunce 

we  wend, 

To  come  to  Italy,  where  we  trufl  to  find  our  refling  ende : 
And  where  the  deftnyes  haue  decreed  Troyes  Kingdome 

eft  to  ryfe 
Be  bold  and  harden  now  your  harts,  take  eafe  while  eafe 

applies 
Thus  fpake  he  tho,  but  in  his  hart  huge  cares  had  him 

oppreft, 
Diflembling  hope  with  outward  eyes  full  heauy  was  his 

breft. 

Againe,  marke  the  wounding  of  Dido  In  loue  with 
sEneas,  with  howe  choyfe  wordes  it  is  pithily  defcribed, 
both  by  the  Poet  and  the  tranflator  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  booke. 

At  Regina  grant  iam  dndwn  faucia  cura 
Volnus  aliCvenis,  et  cceco  carpitur  igtii,  etc. 

By  this  time  perced  fatte  the  Queene  fo  fore  with  loues 

defire, 
Her  wound  in  euery  vayne  fhe  feedes,  me  fryes  in 

fecrete  fire. 

The  manhood  of  the  man  full  oft,  full  oft  his  famous  lyne 
She  doth  reuolue,  and  from  her  thought  his  face  cannot 

vntwyne. 
His  countnaunce  deepe  fhe  drawes  and  fixed  faft  fhe 

beares  in  breft, 
His  words  alfo,  nor  to  her  carefuil  hart  can  come  no  reft. 

And  in  many  places  of  the  fourth  booke  is  the  fame  mat- 
ter fo  gallantly  profecuted  in  fvveete  wordes,  as  in  mine 
opinion  the  coppy  it  felfe  goeth  no  whit  beyond  it. 
Compare  them  likewife  in  the  woefull  and  lamentable 
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cryes  of  the  Queene  for  the  departure  ofs£neas,  towards 
the  encle  of  that  Booke. 

Terque  quaterque  manu  peclus  percuffa  decorum 
Fiauentifque  abfciffa  comas,  proh  Inpiter,  ibit  ? 
Hie  ait,  et  nostris  inluferit  aduena  Regnis  ?  etc. 

Three  times  her  hands  me  bet,  and  three  times  flrake  her 

comely  bred, 
Her  golden  hayre  flie  tare  and  frantiklike  with  moode 

oppreft, 

She  cryde,  O  Iitpiter,  O  God,  quoth  fhe,  and  (hall  a  goe? 
Indeede?  and  mail  a  flowte  me  thus  within  my  king- 
dome  fo  ? 

Shall  n  ot  mine  Annies  out,  and  all  my  people  them  purfue  ? 
Shall  they  not  fpoyle  their  fhyps  and  burne  them  vp  with 

vengance  due  ? 
Out  people,  out  vppon  them,  follow  fad  with  fires  and 

flames, 
Set  fayles  aloft,  make  out  with  oares,  in  (hips,  in  boates, 

in  frames. 
What  fpeake  I  ?  or  where  am  I  ?  what  furies  me  doo 

thus  inchaunt  ? 
O  Dydo,  wofull  wretch,  now  deftnyes  fell  thy  head 

dooth  haunt. 

And  a  little  after  preparing  to  kyll  her  owne  felfe. 

But   Dydo  quaking  fierce  with   frantike  moode  and 

griefly  hewe. 
With  trembling  fpotted  cheekes,  her  huge  attempting 

to  perfue. 
Befides  her  felfe  for  rage,  and  towards  death  with 

vifage  wanne, 
Her  eyes  about  me  rolde,  as  redde  as  blood  they 

looked  than. 
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At  lafl  ready  to  fall  vppon  &neas  fworde. 

O  happy  (welaway)  and  ouer  happy  had  I  beene, 

If  neuerTroian  fhyps  (ahlas)  my  Country  more  had  leene. 

Thus  fayd  flie  wryde  her  head,  and  vnreuenged  mufl 

we  die  ? 
But  let  vs  boldly  die  (quoth  fhee)  thus,  thus  to  death 

I  ply. 

Nowe  likewife  for  the  braue  warlike  phrafe  and  bygge 
founding  kynd  of  thundring  fpeeche,  in  the  hotte  fkyr- 
myfhes  of  battels,  you  may  confer  them  in  any  of  the 
laft  fiue  Bookes :  for  examples  fake,  thys  is  one  about 
the  ninth  Booke. 

Et  clamor  toils  per  propugnacula  muris, 
Intendunt  aeries  arcus,  amentaque  torquent. 
Sternitur  omnefolum  telis,  turn  fcutd  cauceque 
Dantfonitumflictugalea:pugnaasper\furgit?  etc.     •' 

A  clamarous  noyfe  vpmounts  on  fortreffe  tops  and 

bulwarks  towres, 
They  ftrike,  they  bend  their  bowes,  they  whirle  from 

firings  fharp  fhoting  fhowres. 
All   flreetes  with  tooles  are  ilrowed,  than  helmets, 

fkulles,  with  battrings  marrd. 
And  fhieldes  difhyuering  cracke,  vprifeth  roughneffe 

byckring  hard 
Looke  how  the  tempefl  florme  when  wind  out  wrafl- 

ling  blowes  at  fouth, 
Raine  ratling  beates  the  grownde,  or  clowdes  of  haile 

from  Winters  mouth, 
Downe  dafhyng  headlong  driues,  when  God  from  fkyes 

with  griefly  fteuen, 
His  watry  fhowres  outwrings,  and  whirlwind  clowdes 

downe  breakes  from  heauen. 

And  fo  foorth  much  more  of  the  like  effect. 
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Onely  one  comparifon  more  will  I  defire  you  to  marke 
at  your  leyfures,  which  may  feme  for  all  the  reft,  that 
is,  the  defcription  of  Fame,  as  it  is  in  the  4.  booke, 
towardes  the  end,  of  which  it  followeth  thus. 

Monstrum  horrendurn  ingens  cui  quot  funt  corpore pluma 
Tot  vi^ilos  oadi  etc. 

Monfter  gaftly  great,  for  euery  plume  her  carkafle  beares, 
Like  number    learing   eyes   fhe   hath,    like   number 

harkning  eares, 
Like  number  tongues,  and   mouthes   me  wagges,  a 

wondrous  thing  to  fpeake, 
At  midnight  foorth  fhee  flyes,    and  vnder  fhade  her 

found  dooth  fqueake. 
All  night  fhe  wakes,  nor  flumber  fweete  doth  take  nor 

neuer  fleepes. 
By  dayes  on  houfes  tops  fhee  fits  or  gates  of  Townes 

fhe  keepes. 
On  watching  Towres  fhe  clymbes,  and  Citties  great 

fhe  makes  agafl, 
Both   trueth  and  falfhood  forth  fhe   telles,  and  lyes 

abroade  doth  caft. 

But  what  neede  I  to  repeate  any  more  places?  there 
is  not  one  Booke  among  the  twelue,  which  wyll  not 
yeelde  you  mofl  excellent  pleafure  in  conferring  the 
tranflation  with  the  Coppie,  and  marking  the  gallant 
grace  which  our  Englifhe  fpeeche  affoordeth.  And  in 
trueth  the  like  comparifons,  may  you  choofe  out 
through  the  whole  tranflations  of  the  Mctamorphofis  by 
Mailer  Golding  who  (confidering  both  their  Coppyes) 
hath  equally  deferued  commendations  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  the  Englifh  fpeeche.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  flay  to  rehearfe  any  places  out  of  him  nowe:  let 
the  other  fuffice  to  prooue,  that  the  Englifh  tongue 
lacketh  neyther  variety  nor  currantneffe  of  phrafe  for 
any  matter. 
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Wy\\  nowe  fpeake  a  little  of  an  other  kinde 
of  poetical  writing,  which  might  notwith- 
ftanding  for  the  variableneffe  of  the  argu- 
ment therein  vfually  handled,  bee  com- 
prehended in  thofekindes  before  declared: 
that  is,  the  compyling  Eglogues,  as  much  to  fay  as 
(ioteheardes  tales,  becaufe  they  bee  commonly  Dia- 
logues or  fpeeches  framed  or  fuppofed  betweene 
Sheepeheardes,  Neteheardes,  Goteheardes,  or  fuch 
like  ample  men :  in  which  kind  of  writing,  many  haue 
obtained  as  immortall  prayfe  and  commendation,  as 
in  any  other. 

The  cheefeft  of  thefe  is  Theocritus  in  Greeke,  next 
him,  and  almoft  the  very  fame,  is  Virgill  in  Latin. 
After  Virgyl  in  like  fort  writ  Titus  Calphurnius  and 
Baptifta  Mantuan,  wyth  many  other  both  in  Latine 
and  other  languages  very  learnedlye.  Although  the 
matter  they  take  in  hand  feemeth  commonlie  in  ap- 
pearaunce  rude  and  homely,  as  the  vfuall  talke  of 
fimple  clownes:  yet  doo  they  indeede  vtter  in  the 
fame  much  pleafaunt  and  profitable  delight.  For 
vnder  thefe  perfonnes,  as  it  were  in  a  cloake  of  fimpli- 
citie,  they  would  eyther  fette  foorth  the  prayfes  of 
theyr  freendes,  without  the  note  of  flattery,  or  enueigh 
grieuoufly  againft  abufes,  without  any  token  of  byt- 
terneffe. 

Somwhat  like  vnto  thefe  works,  are  many  peeces  of 
Chawcer,  but  yet  not  altogether  fo  poeticall.  But 
nowe  yet  at  ye  laft  hath  England  hatched  vppe  one 
Poet  of  this  forte,  in  my  confcience  comparable  with 
the  beft  in  any  refpect:  euen  Matter  Sp:  Author  of 
the  Sheepeheardes  Calender,  whofe  trauell  in  that  peece 
of  Englifh  Poetrie,  I  thinke  verely  is  fo  commendable, 
as  none  of  equall  Judgment  can  yeelde  him  leffe  prayfe 
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for  hys  excellent  fkyll,  and  fkylfull  excellency  fhewed 
foorth  in  the  fame,  then  they  would  to  eyther  Theo- 
critus or  Virgill,  whom  in  mine  opinion,  if  the  courfe- 
nes  of  our  fpeeche  (I  meane  the  courfe  of  cuflome 
which  he  woulde  not  infringe)  had  beene  no  more  let 
vnto  him,  then  theyr  pure  natiue  tongues  were  vnto 
them,  he  would  haue  (if  it  might  be)  furpaffed  them. 
What  one  thing  is  there  in  them  fo  worthy  admiration, 
whereunto  we  may  not  adioyne  fome  thing  of  his,  of 
equall  defert?  Take  Virgil  and  make  fome  little 
comparifon  betweene  them,  and  iudge  as  ye  fhall 
fee  caufe. 

Virgill  hath  a  gallant  report  of  Augii_flus  couertly 
compryfed  in  the  lirfl  jfcglogue:  the  like  is  in  him,  of 
her  Maieftie,  vnder  the  name  of  Eliza.  Virgill  maketh 
a  braue  coloured  complaint  of  vnftedfaft  freendfhyppe 
in  the  perfon  of  Cory  don:  the  lyke  is  him  in  his  5 
^Eglogue.  Agayne  behold  the  pretty  Paflorall  con- 
tentions of  Virgill  in  the  third  SEglogue:  of  him  in  ye 
eight  Eglogue.  Finally,  either  in  comparifon  with 
them,  or  refpect  of  hys  owne  great  learning,  he  may 
well  were  the  Garlande,  and  fleppe  before  ye  bell  of 
all  Englifh  Poets  that  I  haue  feene  or  hearde :  for  I 
thinke  no  leffe  deferueth  (thus  fayth  E,  K  in  hys 
commendations)  hys  wittineffe  in  deuifing,  his  pithi 
nefle  in  vttering,  his  complaintes  of  loue  fo  louely,  his 
difcourfes  of  pleafure  fo  pleafantly,  his  Paflrall  rude 
nes,  his  Morrall  wyfeneffe,  his  due  obferuing  of  decorum 
euery  where,  in  perfonages,  in  feafon,  in  matter,  in 
fpeeche,  and  generally  in  all  feemely  fimplicity,  of 
handling  hys  matter  and  framing  hys  wordes.  The 
occafion  of  his  worke  is  a  warning  to  other  young  men, 
who  being  intangled  in  loue  and  youthful  vanities, 
may  learne  to  looke  to  themfelues  in  time,  and  to 
auoyde  inconueniences  which  may  breede  if  they  be 
not  in  time  preuented.  Many  good  Morrall  leffons 
are  therein  contained,  as  the  reuerence  which  young 
men  owe  to  the  aged  in  the  fecond  Eg'ogne:  the 
caueate  or  warning  to  beware  a  fubtill  profeffor  of 
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freendfhippe  in  the  fift  Eglogiie:  the  commendation  of 
good  Paflors,  and  (hame  and  difprayfe  of  idle  and 
ambitious  Goteheardes  in  the  feauenth,  the  loofe  and 
retchlefle  lyuing  of  Popifh  Prelates  in  the  ninth.  The 
learned  and  fweete  complaynt  of  the  contempt  of 
learning  vnder  the  name  of  Poetry  in  the  tenth. 
There  is  alfo  much  matter  vttered  fomewhat  couertly, 
efpecially  ye  abufes  of  fome  whom  he  would  not  be 
too  playne  withall :  in  which,  though  it  be  not  appar- 
ant  to  euery  one,  what  hys  fpeciall  meaning  was,  yet 
fo  fkilfully  is  it  handled,  as  any  man  may  take  much 
delight  at  hys  learned  conueyance,  and  picke  out 
much  good  fence  in  the  moft  obfcureft  of  it.  Hys 
notable  prayfe  deferued  in  euery  parcell  of  that  worke, 
becaufe  I  cannot  expreffe  as  I  woulde  and  as  it  mould : 
I  wyll  ceafe  to  fpeake  any  more  of,  the  rather  becaufe 
I  neuer  hearde  as  yet  any  that  hath  reade  it,  which 
hath  not  with  much  admiration  commended  it.  One 
only  thing  therein  haue  I  hearde  fome  curious  heades 
call  in  queftion:  viz:  the  motion  of  fome  vnfauery 
loue,  fuch  as  in  the  fixt  Eglogue  he  feemeth  to  deale 
withall  (which  fay  they)  is  fkant  allowable  to  Englifh 
eares,  and  might  well  haue  beene  left  for  the  Italian 
defenders  of  loathfome  beaftlines,  of  whom  perhappes 
he  learned  it :  to  thys  obiection  I  haue  often  aunfwered 
and  (I  thinke  truely)  that  theyr  nyce  opinion  ouer 
fhooteth  the  Poets  meaning,  who  though  hee  in  that 
as  in  other  thinges,  immitateth  the  auncient  Poets,  yet 
doth  not  meane,  no  more  did  they  before  hym,  any 
difordered  loue,  or  the  filthy  luft  of  the  deuillifh 
Pederaftia  taken  in  the  worfe  fence,  but  rather  to 
fhewe  howe  the  diflblute  life  of  young  men  intangled 
in  loue  of  women,  doo  neglect  the  freendfhyp  and 
league  with  their  olde  freendes  and  familiers.  Why 
(fay  they)  yet  he  mold  gyue  no  occafion  of  fufpition, 
nor  offer  to  the  viewe  of  Chriftians,  any  token  of  fuch 
filthinefle,  howe  good  foeuerhys  meaning  were:  where- 
vnto  I  oppofe  the  fimple  conceyte  they  haue  of  matters 
which  concerne  learning  or  wytt,  wylling  them  to  gyue 
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Poets  leaue  to  vfe  theyr  vayne  as  they  fee  good :  it  is 
their  foolyfh  conflruction,  not  hys  wryting  that  is 
blameable.  Wee  mufl  prefcrybe  to  no  wryters,  (much 
leffe  to  Poets)  in  what  forte  they  fhould  vtter  theyr 
conceyts.  But  thys  wyll  be  better  difcuffed  by  fome 
I  hope  of  better  abillity. 

One  other  forte  of  Poeticall  wryters  remayneth  yet 
to  bee  remembred,  that  is,  The  precepts  of  Hufbandry, 
learnedly  compiled  in  Heroycall  verfe.  Such  were  the 
workes  of  Heftodus  in  Greeke,  and  Virgils  Georgickes 
in  Latine.  What  memorable  worke  hath  beene  hand- 
led in  immitation  of  thefe  by  any  Englifh  Poet,  I  know 
not,  (faue  onely  one  worke  of  M.  Tuffer,  a  peece 
furely  of  great  wytt  and  experience,  and  wythal  very 
prettilye  handled)  And  I  thinke  the  caufe  why  our 
Poets  haue  not  trauayled  in  that  behalfe,  is  efpecially, 
for  that  there  haue  beene  alwayes  plenty  of  other 
wryters  that  haue  handled  the  fame  argument  very 
largely.  Among  whom  Matter  Barnabe  Googe,  in 
tranflating  and  enlarging  the  mofl  profitable  worke  of 
Heresbachius,  hath  deferued  much  commendation,  as 
well  for  hys  faythfull  compyling  and  learned  increafing 
the  noble  worke,  as  for  hys  wytty  tranflation  of  a 
good  part  of  the  Georgickes  of  Virgill  into  Englifh 
verfe. 

Among  all  the  translations,  which  hath  beene  my 
fortune  to  fee,  I  could  neuer  yet  finde  that  worke  of 
the  Georgicks  wholly  performed.  I  remember  once 
Abraham  Flemming  in  his  conuerfion  of  the  Eglogues, 
promifed  to  tranflate  and  publifhe  it :  whether  he  dyd 
or  not  I  knowe  not,  but  as  yet  I  heard  not  of  it.  I 
my  felfe  wott  well  I  beflowed  fome  time  in  it  two  or 
three  yeeres  fince,  turning  it  to  that  fame  Englifh  verfe, 
which  other  fuch  workes  were  in,  though  it  were  rudely : 
howe  beit,  I  did  it  onely  for  mine  owne  vfe,  and  vppon 
certayne  refpectes  towardes  a  Gentleman  mine  efpeciall 
freende,  to  whom  I  was  defirous  to  fhewe  fome  token 
of  duetifull  good  wyll,  and  not  minding  it  fhould  goe 
farre  abroade,  confidering  howe  flenderly  I  ranne  it 
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ouer,  yet  fince  then,  hath  one  gott  it  in  keeping,  who 
as  it  is  told  me,  eyther  hath  or  wyll  vnaduifedly  pub- 
lifhe  it :  which  iniury  though  he  meanes  to  doo  me  in 
myrth,  yet  I  hope  he  wyll  make  me  fome  fuffycient 
recompence,  or  els  I  mall  goe  neere  to  watch  hym  the 
like  or  a  worfe  turne. 

But  concerning  the  matter  of  our  Englyfh  wryters, 
lett  thys  fuffice  :  nowe  mail  ye  heare  my  iimple  fkyl  in 
what  I  am  able  to  fay  concerning  the  forme  and 
manner  of  our  Englyfhe  verfe. 

The  moft  vfuall  and  frequented  kind  of  our  Englifh 
Poetry  hath  alwayes  runne  vpon,  and  to  this  day  is 
obferued  in  fuch  equall  number  of  fyllables,  and  like- 
nes  of  wordes,  that  in  all  places  one  verfe  either  im- 
mediatly,  or  by  mutuall  interpofition,  may  be  aunfwer- 
able  to  an  other  both  in  proportion  of  length,  and 
ending  of  lynes  in  the  fame  Letters.  Which  rude 
kinde  of  verfe,  though  (as  I  touched  before)  it  rather 
difcrediteth  our  fpeeche,  as  borrowed  from  the  Bar- 
barians, then  furnifheth  the  fame  with  any  comely 
ornament :  yet  beeing  fo  ingrafifed  by  cuftome,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  moft  parte,  I  may  not  vtterly  diffalowe 
it,  lead  I  mould  feeme  to  call  in  queftion  the  Judge- 
ment of  all  our  famous  wryters,  which  haue  wonne 
eternall  prayfe  by  theyr  memorable  workes  compyled 
in  that  verfe. 

For  my  part  therefore,  I  can  be  content  to  efteeme 
it  as  a  thing,  the  perfection  whereof  is  very  commend- 
able, yet  fo  as  wyth  others  I  could  wyfh  it  were 
by  men  of  learning  and  ability  bettered,  and  made 
more  artificiall,  according  to  the  woorthines  of  our 
fpeeche. 

The  falling  out  of  verfes  together  in  one  like  founde, 
is  commonly  called  in  Englifh,  Ryme,  taken  from  the 
Greeke  worde  Pufyios,  which  furely  in  my  iudgment  is 
verye  abufmelye  applyed  to  fuch  a  fence  :  and  by  thys, 
the  vnworthineffe  of  the  thing  may  well  appeare,  in 
that  wanting  a  proper  name,  wherby  to  be  called,  it 
borroweth  a  word  farre  exceeding  the  dignitye  of  it, 
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and  not  appropriate  to  fo  rude  or  bafe  a  thing.  For 
Ryme  is  properly,  the  iuft  proportion  of  a  claufe  or 
fentence,  whether  it  be  in  profe  or  meeter,  aptly  com- 
prifed  together :  wherof  there  is  both  an  naturall  and 
an  artificiall  compofition,  in  any  manner  or  kynde  ot 
fpeeche,  eyther  French,  Italian,  Spanifh  or  Englifh  : 
and  is  propper  not  onely  to  Poets,  but  alfo  to  Readers, 
Oratours,  Pleaders,  or  any  which  are  to  pronounce  or 
fpeake  any  thing  in  publike  audience. 

The  firft  begynning  of  Ryme  (as  we  nowe  terme  it) 
though  it  be  fomewhat  auncient,  yet  nothing  famous. 
In  Greece  (they  fay)  one  Symias  Rhodias,  becaufe  he 
would  be  finguler  in  fomthing,  wryt  poetically  of  the 
Fable,  contayning  howe  Inpiter  beeing  in  fhape  of  a 
Swanne,  begatte  the  Egge  on  Leda,  wherof  came 
Caftor,  Pollux,  and  Helena,  whereof  euery  verfe  ended 
in  thys  Ryme,  and  was  called  therefore  wov  but  thys 
foolyfhe  attempt  was  fo  contemned  and  difpyfed, 
that  the  people  would  neither  admitte  the  Author  nor 
Booke  any  place  in  memory  of  learning.  Since  that 
it  was  not  hearde  of,  till  ye  time  ye  Hunnes  and 
Gothians  renued  it  agayne,  and  brought  it  into  Italic. 
But  howfoeuer  or  wherefoeuer  it  beganne,  certayne  it 
is,  that  in  our  Englifh  tongue  it  beareth  as  good  grace. 
or  rather  better,  then  in  any  other :  and  is  a  faculty 
whereby  many  may  and  doo  deferue  great  prayfe  and 
commendation,  though  our  fpeeche  be  capable  of  a 
farre  more  learned  manner  of  verfifying,  as  I  wyl  partly 
declare  heereafter. 

There  be  three  fpeciall  notes  neceffary  to  be  obferued 
in  the  framing  of  our  accuftomed  Englifh  Ryme  :  the 
firft  is,  that  one  meeter  or  verfe  be  aunfwerable  to  an 
other,  in  equall  number  of  feete  or  fyllables,  or  pro- 
portionable to  the  tune  whereby  it  is  to  be  reade  or 
meafured.  The  feconde,  to  place  the  words  in  fuch 
forte,  as  none  of  them  be  wrefted  contrary  to  the 
naturall  inclination  or  affectation  of  the  fame,  or  more 
truely  ye  true  quantity  thereof.  The  thyrd,  to  make 
them  fall  together  mutually  in  Ryme,  that  is,  in  wordes 
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of  like  founde,  but  fo  as  the  wordes  be  not  difordered 
for  the  Rymes  fake,  nor  the  fence  hindered.  Thefe 
be  the  mofl  pryncipall  obferuations,  which  I  thinke 
requifite  in  an  Englifh  verfe :  for  as  for  the  other 
ornaments  which  belong  thereto,  they  be  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  feuerall  gy,fts  of  fkylfull 
Poets,  then  common  notes  to  be  prefcribed  by  me : 
but  fomewhat  perhaps  I  mail  haue  occafion  to  fpeake 
heereafter. 

Of  the  kyndes  of  Englifh  verfes  which  differ  in 
number  of  fyllables,  there  are  almoft  infinite  :  which 
euery  way  alter  according  to  hys  fancy,  or  to  the 
meafure  of  that  meeter,  wherein  it  pleafeth  hym  to 
frame  hys  ditty.  Of  the  befl  and  mofl  frequented  I 
wyll  rehearfe  fome.  The  longefl  verfe  in  length, 
which  I  haue  feene  vfed  in  Englifh  confifleth  of  fix- 
teene  fyllables,  cache  two  verfes  ryming  together, 
thus. 

Wher  vertue  wants  and  vice  abounds,  there  wealth  is  but  a  bayted  hooke, 
To  make  men  swallow  down  their  bane,  before  on  danger  deepe  they  looke, 

Thys  kynde  is  not  very  much  vfed  at  length  thus,  but 
is  commonly  deuided,  eche  verfe  into  two,  whereof 
eche  fhal  containe  eyght  fyllables,  and  ryme  croffe 
wyfe,  the  firfl  to  the  thyrd,  and  the  fecond  to  the 
fourth,  in  this  manner. 

Great  wealth  is  but  a  bayted  hooke. 
Where  vertue  wants,  and  vice  aboundes  : 
Which  men  deuoure  before  they  looke, 
So  them  in  daungers  deepe  it  drownes. 

An  other  kynd  next  in  length  to  thys,  is,  where  eche 
verfe  hath  fourteene  fyllables,  which  is  the  mofl  ac- 
cuflomed  of  all  other,  and  efpecially  vfed  of  all  the 
tranflatours  of  the  Latine  Poets  for  the  mofl.  part  thus. 

My  mind  with  furye  fierce  inflamde  of  late  I  know  not  howe, 
Doth  burne  Parnaflus  hyll  to  fee,  adornd  wyth  Lawrell  bowe. 

Which  may  likewyfe  and  fo  it  often  is  deuyded,  eche 
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verfe  into  two,  to  [the?]  firft  hauing  eyght  fillables,  the 
fecond  fixe,  wherof  the  two  fixes  fhall  alwayes  ryme, 
and  fometimes  the  eyghtes,  fometimes  not,  according 
to  the  wyll  of  the  maker. 

My  minde  with  furye  fierce  inflamde, 

Of  late  I  knowe  not  howe  : 
Doth  burne  Pernaffus  hyll  to  fee, 

Adornd  wyth  Lawrell  bowe. 

There  are  nowe  wythin  this  compaffe,  as  many  fortes 
of  verfes  as  may  be  deuifed  differences  of  numbers: 
wherof  fome  confift  of  equall  proportions,  fome  of  long 
and  fhort  together,  fome  of  many  rymes  in  one  ftaffe 
(as  they  call  it)  fome  of  croffe  ryme,  fome  of  counter 
ryme,  fome  ryming  wyth  one  worde  farre  diflant  from 
another,  fome  ryming  euery  thyrd  or  fourth  word,  and 
fo  likewyfe  all  manner  of  dytties  applyable  to  euery 
tune  that  may  be  fung  or  fayd,  diflinct  from  profe  or 
continued  fpeeche.  To  auoyde  therefore  tedioufneffe 
and  confufion,  I  wyll  repeate  onely  the  different  fortes 
of  verfes  out  of  the  Sheepeheardes  Calender,  which 
may  well  ferue  to  beare  authoritie  in  thys  matter. 

There  are  in  that  worke  twelue  or  thirteene  fundry 
forts  of  verfes,  which  differ  eyther  in  length,  or  ryme, 
of  deftinction  of  the  flaues :  but  of  them  which  differ 
in  length  or  number  of  fillables  not  pafl  fixe  or  feauen. 
The  firfl  of  them  is  of  tenne  fillables.  or  rather  fiue 
feete  in  one  verfe,  thus, 

A  Sheepheards  boy  no  better  doo  him  call, 
When  Winters  waflfull  fpight  was  almoft  fpent. 

This  verfe  he  vfeth  commonly  in  hys  fweete  com- 
playntes,  and  mornefull  ditties,  as  very  agreeable  to 
fuch  affections. 

The  fecond  fort  hath  naturally  but  nyne  fyllables, 
and  is  a  more  rough  or  clownifh  manner  of  verfe,  vfed 
mofl  commonly  of  him  if  you  mark  him  in  hys 
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fatyricall  reprehenfions,  and  his  Sheepeheardes  home- 
;      lyeft  talke,  fuch  as  the  fecond  ^Zglogue  is. 

Ah  for  pitty  wyll  rancke  Winters  rage, 
Thefe  bytter  blafls  neuer  gynne  to  affwage. 

"  The  number  of  nine  fillables  in  thys  verfe  is  very  often 
altered,  and  fo  it  may  without  any  difgrace  to  the 
fame,  efpecially  where  the  fpeeche  fhould  be  mod 
clownifh  and  ample,  which  is  much  obferued  of  hym. 

The  third  kynd  is  a  pretty  rounde  verfe,  running 
currantly  together,  commonly  feauen  fillables  or  fome- 
time  eyght  in  one  verfe,  as  many  in  the  next,  both 
ryming  together:  euery  two  hauing  one  the  like  verfe 
after  them,  but  of  rounder  wordes,  and  two  of  them 
likewyfe  ryming  mutually.  That  verfe  expreffeth 
notably,  light  and  youthfull  talke,  fuch  as  is  the 
thyrde  ^.glogue  betweene  two  Sheepheardes  boys 
concerning  loue. 

Thomalin  why  fitten  we  fo 
As  weren  ouenvent  with  woe 
Vpon  fo  fayre  a  morrowe? 
The  ioyous  time  now  nigheth  faft 
That  wyll  allay  this  bitter  blall 
And  flake  the  Winter  forrow. 

The  fourth  fort  containeth  in  eche  flaffe  manie 
vnequall  verfes,  but  moft  fweetelie  falling  together: 
which  the  Poet  calleth  the  tune  of  the  waters  fall 
Therein  is  his  fong  In  prayfe  of  Eliza. 

Ye  daintie  Nymphes  which  in  this  bleffed  brook  e 

doo  bathe  your  breft, 
Forfake  your  watrie  bowres  and  hether  looke, 

at  my  requeft. 

And  eke  yee  Virgins  that  on  Parnafs  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon  the  learned  Well, 

helpe  me  to  blaze 

her  woorthy  praife 
That  in  her  fex  doth  all  excell.  etc. 
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The  fift,  is  a  deuided  verfe  of  twelue  fillables  into 
two  verfes,  whereof  I  fpake  before,  and  feemeth  mod 
meete  for  ye  handling  of  a  Morrall  matter,  fuch  as  is 
the  praife  of  good  Paflors,  and  the  difpraife  of  ill  in 
the  feauenth  ^Eglogue. 

The  fixt  kinde,  is  called  a  round,  beeing  mutuallie 
fung  betweene  two :  one  fmgeth  one  verfe,  the  other 
the  next,  eche  rymeth  with  himfelfe. 

Per.     It  fell  vppon  a  holie  cue 

G-Onl.   Hey  ho  holliday 

Per.     When  holie  fathers  wont  to  fhrieue, 

(Ltlul.    Thus  ginneth  our  Rondelay.  etc. 

The  feauenth  forte  is  a  verie  tragicall  mournefull 
meafure,  wherein  he  bewayleth  the  death  of  fome 
freend  vnder  the  perfon  of  Dydo. 

Vp  then  Melpomene  the  mournfulft  Mufe  of  nyne, 

fuch  caufe  of  mourning  neuer  hadfl  afore : 
Vp  griefly  ghofles,  and  vp  my  mournfull  ryme : 
matter  of  myrth  now  (halt  thou  haue  no  more. 
Dydo  my  -deere  alas  is  dead, 
Dead  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  leade : 

O  heauie  hearfe 

Let  flreaming  teares  be  powred  out  in  ftore 
O  carefull  vearfe. 

Thefe  fortes  of  verfes  for  breuities  fake  haue  I  chofen 
foorth  of  him,  whereby  I  mall  auoide  the  tedious  re- 
hearfall  of  all  the  kindes  which  are  vfed:  which  I 
thinke  would  haue  beene  vnpoffible,  feeing  they  may 
be  altered  to  as  manie  formes  as  the  Poets  pleafe: 
neither  is  there  anie  tune  or  ftroke  which  may  be  fung 
or  plaide  on  inftruments,  which  hath  not  fome  poetical 
ditties  framed  according  to  the  numbers  thereof:  fome 
to  Rogero,  fome  to  Trenchmore,  to  downe  right  Squire, 
to  Galliardes,  to  Pauines,  to  lygges,  to  Brawles,  to  all 
manner  of  tunes  which  euerie  Fidler  knowes  better 
then  my  felfe,  and  therefore  I  will  let  them  paffe. 
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Againe,  the  diuerfities  of  the  flaues  (which  are  the 
number  of  verfes  contained  with  the  diuifions  or 
partitions  of  a  ditty)  doo  often  times  make  great 
differences  in  thefe  verfes.  As  when  one  flaffe  con- 
taineth  but  two  verfes,  or  (if  they  bee  deuided)  foure : 
the  firft  or  the  firft  couple  hauing  twelue  fillables,  the 
other  fourteene,  which  verfifyers  call  Powlters  mea- 
fure,becaufe  fo  they  tall[i]e  their  wares  by  dozens.  Alfo, 
when  one  flaffe  hath  manie  verfes,  whereof  eche  one 
rimeth  to  the  next,  or  mutuallie  croffe,  or  diftant  by 
three,  or  by  foure,  or  ended  contrarye  to  the  begin- 
ning, and  a  hundred  fortes,  whereof  to  fhewe  feuerall 
examples,  would  bee  too  troublefome:  nowe  for  the 
fecond  point 

The  naturall  courfe  of  mofl  Englifh  verfes  feemeth 
to  run  vppon  the  olde  lambicke  ftroake,  and  I  may 
well  thinke  by  all  likelihoode,  it  had  the  beginning 
thereof.  For  if  you  marke  the  right  quantitie  of  our 
vfuall  verfes,  ye  mail  perceiue  them  to  containe  in 
found  ye  very  propertie  of  lambick  feete,  as  thus. 

u     —    «j       —     o    —    o       —     o      —  u      —        u     — 

I  that  my  (lender  oaten  pipe  in  verfe  was  wont  to  founde: 

For  tranfpofe  anie  of  thofe  feete  in  pronouncing,  and 
make  fhort  either  the  two,  foure,  fixe,  eight,  tenne, 
twelue  fillable,  and  it  will  (doo  what  you  can)  fall  out 
very  abfurdly. 

Againe,  though  our  wordes  can  not  well  bee  forced 
to  abyde  the  touch  of  Pofition  and  other  rules  of  Pro- 
fodia,  yet  is  there  fuch  a  naturall  force  or  quantity  in 
eche  worde,  that  it  will  not  abide  anie  place  but  one, 
without  fome  foule  difgrace:  as  for  example  try  anie 
verfe,  as  thys, 

u        —  o       —  o    —    u        —       o    —    o    — \j      — 

Offhapestranfformdetobodiesflrangelpurpofetointreate. 

Make  the  firft  fillable  long,  or  the  third,  or  the  fif  t  and 

fo  foorth :  or  contrariwife  make  the  other  fillables  to 

admitte  the  fhortneffe  of  one  of  them  places,  and  fee 
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what  a  wonderfull  defacing  it  wil  be  to  the  wordes,  as 
thus. 

—        o  —     u    —          o          —    u          —        u    — o    —  «j 

Of  ftrangebodies  tranfformd  to  fhapes  purpofe  I  to  in  treat. 

So  that  this  is  one  efpeciall  thing  to  be  taken  heede  of 
in  making  a  good  Englifh  verfe,  that  by  difplacing  no 
worde  bee  wrefted  againft  his  naturall  propriety,  where- 
vnto  you  fhal  perceyue  eche  worde  to  be  affected,  and 
may  eafilie  difcerne  it  in  wordes  of  two  fillables  or  aboue, 
though  fome  there  be  of  indifferencie,  that  wyll  ftand 
in  any  place.  Againe,  in  chouching  the  whole  fentence, 
the  like  regarde  is  to  be  had,  that  wee  exceede  not  too 
boldly  in  placing  the  verbe  out  of  his  order,  and  too 
farre  behinde  the  nowne :  which  the  neceflitie  of  Ryme 
may  oftentimes  vrge.  For  though  it  be  tollerable  in 
a  verfe  to  fette  wordes  fo  extraordinarily  as  other 
fpeeche  will  not  admitt,  yet  heede  is  to  be  taken,  leaft 
by  too  much  affecting  that  manner,  we  make  both  the 
verfe  vnpleafant  and  the  fence  obfcure.  And  fure  it  is 
a  wonder  to  fee  the  folly  of  manie  in  this  refpect,  that 
vfe  not  onely  too  much  of  thys  ouerthwart  placing,  or 
rather  difplacing  of  wordes.  in  theyr  Poemes  and  verfes, 
but  alfo  in  theyr  profe  or  continued  writings :  where 
they  thinke  to  rolle  moft  fmoothlie,  and  flow  mofl 
eloquently,  there  by  this  means,  come  foorth  theyr 
fentences  dragging  at  one  Authors  tayle  as  they  were 
tyde  together  with  poynts,  where  often  you  fhall  tarrie 
(fcratching  your  heade)  a  good  fpace  before  you  fhall 
heare  hys  principall  verbe  or  fpeciall  word,  leafte  hys 
finging  grace,  which  in  his  fentence  is  contained  fhould 
be  leffe,  and  his  fpeeche  feeme  nothing  poeticall. 

The  thyrd  obferuation  is,  the  Ryme  or  like  ending 
of  verfes :  which  though  it  is  of  leafl  importance,  yet 
hath  won  fuch  credite  among  vs,  that  of  all  other  it  is 
moft  regarded  of  the  greateft  part  of  Readers.  And 
furely  as  I  am  perf waded,  the  regarde  of  wryters  to  this, 
hath  beene  the  greateft  decay  of  that  good  order  of 
verfifying,  which  might  ere  this  haue  beene  eftablifhed 
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in  our  fpeeche.  In  my  iudgment,  if  there  be  any  orna- 
ment in  the  fame,  it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
plentifull  fulneffe  of  our  fpeeche,  which  can  affoorde 
ryming  words  fufficient  for  the  handling  of  any  matter, 
then  to  the  thing  it  felfe  for  any  beautifying  it  bringeth 
to  a  worke :  which  might  bee  adorned  with  farre  more 
excellent  collours  then  ryming  is.  Notwithftanding  I 
cannot  but  yeelde  vnto  it  (as  cuftome  requireth)  the 
deferued  prayfes,  efpecially  where  it  is  with  good  Judge- 
ment ordered.  And  I  thinke  them  right  worthy  ot 
admiration,  for  their  readines  and  plenty  of  wytt  and 
capacity,  who  can  with  facility  intreate  at  large,  and 
as  we  call  it  extempore,  in  good  and  fencible  ryme, 
vppon  fome  vnacquainted  matter. 

The  ready  fkyll  of  framing  anie  thing  in  verfe,  befides 
the  natural!  promptneffe  which  many  haue  therevnto, 
is  much  helped  by  Arte,  and  exercife  of  the  memory: 
for  as  I  remember,  I  reade  once  among  Gaskoynes 
workes,  a  little  inftruction  to  verfifying,  where  is  pre- 
fcribed  as  I  thinke  thys  courfe  of  learning  to  verfifye 
in  Ryme.  . 

When  ye  haue  one  verfe  well  fetled,  and  decently 
ordered  which  you  may  difpofe  at  your  pleafure,  to 
ende  it  with  what  word  you  wyll :  then  what  foeuer  the 
word  is,  you  may  fpeedilie  runne  ouer  the  other  wordes 
which  are  aunfwerable  therevnto,  (for  more  readines 
through  all  the  letters  Alphabetically)  whereof  you  may 
choofe  that  which  wyll  beft  fitte  the  fence  of  your  matter 
in  that  place :  as  for  example :  if  your  laft  worde  ende 
in  Booke,  you  may  ftraightwayes  in  your  minde  runne 
them  ouer  thus.  Brooke,  Cooke,  crooke,  hooke,  looke, 
nooke,  pooke,  rooke,  forfooke,  tooke,  awooke  etc. 
Nowe  it  is  twenty  to  one,  but  alwayes  one  of  thefe  mall 
iumpe  with  your  former  worde  and  matter  in  good 
fence.  If  not,  then  alter  the  firft. 

And  indeede  I  thinke,  that  next  to  the  Arte  of 
memory,  thys  is  the  readyeft  way  to  attaine  to  the 
faculty  of  ryming  well  Extempore,  efpecially  if  it  be 
helped  with  thus  much  paynes.  Gather  together  all 
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manner  of  wordes  efpecially  Monafillables,  and  place 
them  Alphabetically  in  fome  note,  and  either  haue 
them  meetely  perfectly  by  hart  (which  is  no  verye 
labourfome  matter)  or  but  looke  them  dilligently  ouer 
at  fome  time,  practifing  to  ryme  indifferent  often, 
whereby  I  am  perfwaded  it  wil  foone  be  learned,  fo  as 
the  party  haue  withall  any  reafonable  gyft  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  whereby  hee  want  not  bothe  matter  and 
wordes  altogether. 

What  the  other  circumftaunces  of  Ryming  are,  as 
what  wordes  may  tollerably  be  placed  in  Ryme,  and 
what  not:  what  words  doo  beft  become  a  Ryme,  and 
what  not,  how  many  fortes  of  Ryme  there  is:  and  fuch 
like  I  wyll  not  flay  nowe  to  intreate.  There  be  many 
more  obferuations  and  notes  to  be  prefcribed,  to  the 
exacte  knowledge  of  verifying,  which  I  truft  wilbe 
better  and  larger  laide  forth  by  others,  to  whom  I  de- 
ferre  manie  confiderations  in  this  treatife :  hoping  that 
fome  of  greater  fkill  will  fhortlie  handle  this  matter  in 
better  forte. 

Nowe  the  fundry  kindes  of  rare  deuifes,  and  pretty 
inuentions  which  come  from  jje  fine  poeticall  vaine  of 
manie  in  ftrange  and  vnacuftomed  manner,  if  I  could 
report  them,  it  were  worthie  my  trauell:  fuch  are  the 
turning  of  verfes:  the  infolding  of  wordes:  the  fine 
repititions:  the  clarklie  conu  eying  of  contraries,  and 
manie  fuch  like.  Whereof  though  I  coulde  fette  downe 
manie:  yet  becaufe  I  want  bothe  manie  and  the  beft 
kindes  of  them,  I  will  ouerpaffe :  onelie  pointing  you 
to  one  or  two  which  may  fuffice  for  example. 

Looke  vppon  the  rufull  fong  of  Colin  fung  by 
Cuddie  in  the  Sheepheardes  Calender,  where  you  mail 
fee  a  finguler  rare  deuife  of  a  dittie  framed  vpon  thefe 
fixe  wordes  Woe,  founde,  cryes,  pafl,  fleep,  augment, 
which  are  moft  prettilie  turned  and  wounde  vppe 
mutually  together,  expreffing  wonderfully  the  doleful- 
nefle  of  the  fong.  A  deuife  not  much  vnlike  vnto  the 
fame,  is  vfed  by  fome,  who  taking  the  laft  wordes  of  a 
certaine  number  of  verfes,  as  it  were  by  the  rebound 

£ 
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of  an  Echo,  (hall  make  them  fall  out  in  Come  prettie 


Of  this  forte  there  are  fome  deuifed  by  Ichn  Graungc, 
which  becaufe  they  be  not  long  I  wyll  rehearfe  one. 

If  feare  opprefle  howe  then  may  hope  me  (hielde? 
Denyall  (ayes,  vayne  hope  hath  pleafed  well, 
But  as  fuch  hope  thou  wouldeil  not  be  thine, 
So  would  I  not  the  like  to  role  my  hart. 
For  if  thou  loueft  it  bidds  thee  graunt  forthwith 
Which  is  the  ioy  whereof  I  liue  in  hope. 

Here  if  you  take  the  lad  worde  of  euerie  verfe,  and 
place  them  orderlie  together,  you  (hall  haue  this  fen- 
tence:  Shielde  well  thyne  hart  vnth  hope.  But  of 
thefe  Echoes  I  knowe  indeede  verie  daintie  peeces  of 
worke,  among  fome  of  the  fined  Poets  this  day  in  Lon- 
don :  who  for  the  rareneffe  of  them  keepe  them  priuelie 
to  themfelues,  and  wil  not  let  them  come  abroad. 

A  like  innention  to  the  lad  rehearfed,  or  rather  a 
better,  haue  I  feene  often  practifed  in  naming  a  whole 
dime  to  the  Letters  of  ones  name,  or  to  the  wordes  of 
fome  two  or  three  verfes  which  is  very  witty,  as  for 
example  this  is  one  of  Jf~  Humus,  which  for  the 
mortnes  I  rather  chufde  then  fome  yat  are  better. 

If  thou  defire  to  liue  in  "quietjred, 
Gyue  eare  and  fee,  but  lay  the  bed. 

Thefe  two  verfes  are  nowe  as  it  were  refolued  into 
dyuers  other,  euery  two  wordes  or  fillables  being  the 
beginning  of  an  other  like  verfe,  in  this  fort. 

If  thou  (delight  in  quietnes  of  life, 

Defire  )  to  flmnne  from  brawles,  debate  and  drife  : 

To  liue  )  in  loue  with  GOD,  with  freend  and  foe, 

In  rest  Uhalt  fleepe  when  other  cannot  fa 

Gyue  eare  fto  all,  yet  doo  not  all  beleeue, 
And  fee     )  the  end  and  then  thy  fentence  gyue  : 
But  fay     I  For  trueth  of  happy  Hues  affignde 
The  best     .hath  he  that  quiet  is  in  micde. 
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Thus  are  there  infinite  fortes  of  fine  conueiances  (as 
they  may  be  termed)  to  be  vfed,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented by  verfifyers,  as  well  in  compofition  of  their 
verfe,  as  the  wittines  of  their  matter :  which  all  I  will 
referre  to  the  confederation  of  euerie  pleafant  headded 
Poet  in  their  proper  gifts  :  onelie  I  fett  downe  thefe 
fewe  fortes  of  their  formes  of  verfifying,  which  may 
Hand  in  fleede  to  declare  what  manie  others  may  be 
deuifed  in  like  forte. 

But  nowe  to  proceede  to  the  reformed  kind  of  Eng- 
lifh verfe  which  manie  haue  before  this,  attempted  to 
put  in  practife,  and  to  eftablilh  for  an  accuflomed  right 
among  Englifh  Poets,  you  mall  heare  in  like  manner 
my  fimple  iudgment  concerning  the  lame. 

I  am  fully  and  certainiie  perfwaded,  that  if  the  true 
kind  of  verfifying  in  immitation  of  Greekes  and  Latines, 
had  beene  practifed  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  put  in 
vre  from  time  to  tyme  by  our  Poets,  who  might  haue 
continually  beene  mending  and  pollyfhing  the  fame, 
euery  one  according  to  their  feuerall  giftes :  it  would 
long  ere  this  haue  afpyred  to  as  full  perfection,  as  in 
anie  other  tongue  whatfoeuer.  For  why  may  I  not 
thinke  fo  of  our  Englifh,  feeing  that  among  the 
Romaines  a  long  time,  yea  euen  till  the  dayes  of 
Tully,  they  efleemed  not  the  Latine  Poetrie  almofl 
worth  any  thing,  in  refpecte  of  the  Greeke,  as  appear- 
eth  in  the  Oration  pro  Archia  Potta :  yet  afterwardes 
it  increafed  in  credite  more  and  more,  and  that  in 
fhort  fpace :  fo  that  in  Virgillcs  time,  wherein  were 
they  not  comparable  with  the  Greekes  ?  So  likewife, 
now  it  feemeth  not  currant  for  an  Englifh  verfe  to  runne 
vpon  true  quantity,  and  thofe  feete  which  the  Latines 
vfe,  becaufe  it  is  flraunge,  and  the  other  barbarous 
cuflome,  beeing  within  compafie  of  euery  bafe  witt, 
hath  worne  it  out  of  credite  or  eflimation.  But  if  our 
wryters,  beeing  of  learning  and  iudgment,  would  rather 
infringe  thys  curious  cuflome,  then  omitte  the  occafion 
of  inlarging  the  credite  of  their  natiue  fpeeche,  and 
theyr  owne  prayfes,  by  practifing  that  commendable 
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kind  of  wryting  in  true  verfe :  then  no  doubt,  as  in 
other  partes  of  learning,  fo  in  Poetry,  fhoulde  not 
(loupe  to  the  bed  of  them  all  in  all  maner  of  orna- 
ment and  comlineffe.  But  fome  obiect  that  our 
wordes  are  nothing  refemblaunt  in  nature  to  theirs, 
and  therefore  not  poffible  to  bee  framed  with  any  good 
grace  after  their  vfe :  but  cannot  we  then  as  well  as  the 
Latines  did,  alter  the  cannon  of  the  rule  according  to 
the  quality  of  our  worde,  and  where  our  wordes  and 
theyrs  wyll  agree,  there  to  iumpe  with  them,  where 
they  will  not  agree,  there  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  our 
owne  to  be  directed  by?  Likewife,  for  ye  tenor  of 
the  verfe  might  we  not  (as  Horace  dyd  in  the  Latine) 
alter  their  proportions  to  what  fortes  we  lifted,  and  to 
what  we  fawe  wold  bed  become  the  nature  of  the 
thing  handled,  or  the  qualliry  of  the  words  ?  Surely 
it  is  to  be  thought  that  if  any  one,  of  found  iudgment 
and  learning,  fhoulde  putt  foorth  fome  famous  worke, 
contayning  dyuers  formes  of  true  verfes,  fitting  the 
meafures,  according  to  the  matter  :  it  would  of  it  felfe 
be  a  fufficient  authority  without  any  prefcription  of 
rules,  to  the  moft  part  of  Poets,  for  them  to  follow  and 
by  cuftome  to  ratify.  For  fure  it  is,  that  the  rules  and 
principles  of  Poetry,  were  not  precifely  followed  and 
obferued  of  the  firfl  beginners  and  wryters  of  Poetry, 
but  were  felected  and  gathered  feuerally  out  of  theyr 
workes,  for  the  direction  and  behoofe  of  their  followers. 
And  indeede,  he  that  mail  with  heedefull  iudgment 
make  tryall  of  the  Englifti  wordes,  (hall  not  finde  them 
fo  groffe  or  vnapt,  but  that  they  wyll  become  any  one 
of  ye  moft  accuftomed  fortes  of  Latine  or  Greeke 
verfes  meetely,  and  run  thereon  fomewhat  currantly. 

I  my  felfe,  with  fimple  fkyll  I  confeffe,  and  farre 
vnable  iudgment,  haue  ventured  on  a  fewe,  which  not- 
withftanding  the  rudenes  of  them  may  feme  to  fhewe 
what  better  might  bee  brought  into  our  fpeeche,  if  thofe 
which  are  of  meete  abilitye  woulde  beftowe  fome  trauell 
and  endeuour  thereuppon.  But  before  I  fette  them 
downe,  I  wyll  fpeake  fomewhat  of  fuch  obferuations  as 
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I  could  gather  neceflary  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
kinde  of  verfes,  leafl  I  fliould  feeme  to  runne  vpon 
them  raflily,  without  regarde  either  of  example  or 
authority. 

The  fpeciall  poyntes  of  a  true  verfe,  are  the  due 
obferuations  of  the  feete,  and  place  of  the  feete. 

The  foote  of  a  verfe,  is  a  meafure  of  two  fillables,  or 
of  three,  diftinguiflied  by  time  which  is  eyther  long  or 
Ihort  A  foote  of  two  fillables,  is  eyther  fimple  or 
mixt,  that  is,  of  like  time  or  of  diuers.  A  fimple  foote  of 
two  fillables  is  likewife  twofolde,  eyther  of  two  long 
fillables  called  Spondtzus,  as  —  goodneffe,  or  of  two 
fliort  called  Pyrrichius  as  o  u  hyiher.  A  myxt  foote  of 
2.  fillables,  is  eyther  of  one  fliort  and  one  long  called 
Iambus  as  o  -  dying:  or  of  one  long  and  one  fliort, 
called  Choreus  as  —  o  gladly.  A  foote  of  3.  fillables 
in  like  forte  is  either  fimple  or  myxt  The  fimple  is 

eyther  Molojffus,  that  is  of  three  long,  as forgiue- 

nes:  or  Trochceus,  that  is  oi'  3.  fhort,  as  o  u  u  merylie. 
The  mixt  is"oT6.  diuers  fortes,  i.  Dactylus,  of  one  long, 
and  two  fhort,  as  -  o  u  happily.  2.  Anap<z£us,  of  two 
fhorte,  and  one  long,  as  o  o  -  t\r\auelers.  3.  Bacchius, 
of  one  fhort,  and  two  long,  as  u  —  -  remembrers. 
4.  Palimbachius,  of  two  long  and  one  fhort,  as  —  o 
accorded.  5.  Creticus  of  a  long,  a  fhort,  and  a  long, 
-  o  —  datingerous.  6.  Amphibrachus,  of  a  fhort,  a  long, 
and  a  fliort,  as  u  -  o  reioyccd. 

Many  more  deuifions  of  feete  are  vfed  by  fome,  but 
thefe  doo  more  artificially  comprehende  all  quantities 
neceflary  to  the  fkanning  of  any  verfe,  according  to 
Tallceus  in  hys  Rethorique.  The  place  of  the  feete  is 
the  difpofing  of  them  in  theyr  propper  roomes,  whereby 
may  be  difcerned  the  difference  of  eche  verfe  which  is 
the  right  numbring  of  the  fame.  Now  as  for  the  quan- 
tity of  our  wordes,  therein  lyeth  great  difficulty e,  and  the 
cheefeft  matter  in  this  faculty.  For  in  truth  there  being 
fuch  diuerfity  betwixt  our  words  and  the  Latine,  it 
cannot  (lande  indeede  with  great  reafon  that  they 
flioulde  frame,  wee  beeing  onelie  directed  by  fuch  rules 
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as  feme  for  onely  Latine  words,  yet  notwithflanding 
one  may  well  perceiue  by  thefe  fewe,  that  thefe  kinde 
of  verfes  would  well  become  the  fpeeche,  if  fo  bee  there 
were  fuch  Rules  prefcribed,  as  woulde  admitt  the  plac- 
ing of  your  aptefl  and  fulleft  wordes  together.  For 
indeede  excepting  a  fewe,  of  our  Monafyllables,  which 
naturally  fhoulde  mofl  of  them  be  long,  we  haue  almofl 
none,  that  wyll  ftande  fitlie  in  a  fhort  foote :  and  ther- 
fore  if  fome  exception  were  made  againft  the  precife 
obferuation  of  Pojition,  and  certaine  other  of  the  rules, 
then  might  we  haue  as  great  plenty  and  choyfe  of  good 
woordes  to  furnifh  and  fette  foorth  a  verfe,  as  in  any 
other  tongue. 

Likewife  if  there  were  fome  derection  in  fuch  wordes, 
as  fall  not  within  the  compaffe  of  Greeke  or  Latine 
rules,  it  were  a  great  helpe,  and  therefore  I  had  great 
miffe  in  thefe  few  which  I  made.  Such  as  is  the  lafl 
fillable  in  thefe  wordes,  able,  noble,  or  pqffible  and 
fuch  like :  againe  for  the  nature  and  force  of  our  W.  of 
our  th,  of  our  00,  and  ee,  of  our  wordes  which  admytte 
an  e  in  the  ende  after  one  or  two  Confonantes,  and 
many  other.  I  for  my  part,  though  (I  muft  needes 
confeffe)  many  faultes  efcaped  me  in  thefe  fewe,  yet 
tooke  I  as  good  heede  as  I  coulde,  and  in  trueth  did 
rather  alwaies  omitt  the  befl  wordes  and  fuch  as  would 
naturally  become  the  fpeech  befl,  then  I  wolde  com- 
mitte  any  thing,  which  fhoulde  notorioufly  impugne  the 
Latine  rules,  which  herein  I  had  onely  for  my  direction. 
Indeede  mofl  of  our  Monafyllables  I  am  forced  to  make 
fhort,  to  fupply  the  want  of  many  fhort  wordes  requifite 
in  thefe  verfes.  The  Participle  A,  being  but  the  Eng- 
lifh  article  adioyned  to  Nownes,  I  alwayes  make  fhort, 
both  alone  and  in  compofition,  and  likewife  the  wordes 
of  one  fillable  ending  in  E,  as  the,  when  it  is  an  article, 
he,  Jhe,  ye,  etc.  we  I  thinke  mould  needes  be  alwayes 
long  becaufe  we  pronounce  continually  We.  I,  beeing 
alone  flanding  for  the  Pronowne  Ego,  in  my  Judgment 
might  well  be  vfed  common :  but  becaufe  I  neuer  fawe 
it  vfed  but  fhort  I  fo  obferued  it  Words  ending  in  y 
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I  make  fhort  without  doubt,  fauing  that  I  haue  marked 
in  others  one  difference  which  they  vfe  in  the  fame, 
that  is  to  make  it  fhort  in  the  ende  o  of  an  Aduerb,  as 
gladly,  and  long  in  the  ende  -  of  an  Adiectiue  as  goodly : 
but  the  reafon  is  as  I  take  it,  becaufe  the  Adiectiue  is 
or  mould  be  moft  commonly  written  thus  goodlie. 
O,  beeing  an  Aduerbe  is  naturally  long :  in  the  ende  of 
wordes  both  Monafyllables  and  other  I  thinke  it  may 
be  vfed  common.  The  firft  of  Pollifyllables  I  directed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  worde,  as  I  thought  moft 
aumwerable  to  Latine  examples,  fauing  that  fomewhere 
I  am  conflrayned  to  ftraine  curtefy  with  the  prepofition 
of  a  worde  compounded  or  fuch  like,  which  breaketh 
no  great  fquare:  as  in  defence  or  depart,  etc.  The 
myddle  fillables  which  are  not  very  many,  come  for  the 
moft  part  vnder  the  precinct  of  Pofition,  whereof  fome 
of  them  will  not  poffibly  abide  the  touch,  and  therfore 
muft  needes  be  a  little  wrefted :  fuch  are  commonly  ye 
Aduerbs  of  three  fillables,  as  mournfully,  fpyghtfully 
and  fuch  like  words,  deriued  of  this  Adiectiue,  full: 
and  therfore  if  there  be  great  occafion  to  vfe  them,  they 
muft  be  reformed  by  detracting  onely  (/)  and  then  they 
(land  meetely  currant,  as  mournfuly.  The  laft  fillables 
I  wholly  directed  fo  neere  as  I  could  to  the  touch  of 
common  rules. 

The  moft  famous  verfe  of  all  the  reft,  is  called  Hexa- 
metrum  Epicum,  which  confifteth  of  fixe  feete,  wherof 
the  firft  foure  are  indifferently  either  Spondcei  or  DaElyli, 
the  fift  is  euermore  a  dactyl,  aud  the  fixt  a  Spondee,  as 
thus. 

O  *-*•       «J  V»  —      O      U       

Tyterus  happily  thou  liest  tumbling  vnder  a  beetchtree. 

Thys  kinde  of  verfe  I  haue  onely  feene  to  be  practifed 
in  our  Englifh  fpeeche:  and  indeede  wyll  fland  fome- 
what  more  orderlye  therein  then  any  of  the  other 
kindes,  vntill  we  haue  fome  tolleration  of  wordes  made 
by  fpeciall  rule.  The  firft  that  attempted  to  practife 
thys  verfe  in  Englifh,  mould  feeme  to  be  the  Earle  of 
Surry,  who  tranflated  fome  part  of  Virgill  into  verfe 
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indeede,  but  without  regard  of  true  quantity  of  fillables. 
There  is  one  famous  Diftichon,  which  is  common  in  the 
mouthes  of  all  men,  that  was  made  by  one  Matter  Wat- 
fon,  fellowe  of  S.  lohns  Colledge  in  Cambrydge  about 
40.  yeeres  paft,  which  for  the  fweetnes  and  gallantnes 
therof  in  all  refpects  doth  mat[c]h  and  furpaffe  the 
Latine  coppy  of  Horace,  which  he  made  out  of  Homers 
wordes,  qui  mores  hominum  etc. 

—          «j    «j     —      —     O      O    —        —          —          O     u  —  — 

All  trauellers  doo  gladlie  report  great  praife  to 


O      U 


For  that  heknewemaniemensmaners,  and f aw  many  titties. 

Which  two  verfes  if  they  be  examined  throughout  all 
the  rules  and  obferuations  of  the  beft  verfifying,  fhall 
bee  founde  to  attaine  the  very  perfection  of  them  all. 
There  be  two  other  not  much  inferiour  to  thefe,  which 
I  found  in  ye  Gloffe  of  E.  K.  vppon  the  fift  JEgtcgue 
of  the  newe  Poet :  which  Tully  tranflated  out  of  Greeke 
into  Latine,  Hcec  habui  qua  edi  etc. 

All  that  I  eate  did  I  toy  and  all  that  I  greed  Hie  gorged. 

—    —     —        o       u    —   —     —    —       —  \j       o   —  — 

As  for  thofe  manie  goodlie  matters  left  J 'for  others. 

Which  though  they  wyll  not  abide  the  touch  of 
Synal&pha  in  one  or  two  places,  yet  perhappes  fome 
Englifh  rule  which  might  wyth  good  reafon  be  eftab- 
lifhed,  would  make  them  currant  enough,  and  auoyde 
that  inconuenience  which  is  very  obuious  in  our 
wordes.  The  great  company  of  famous  verfes  of  thys 
fort,  which  Mafter  Haruey  made,  is  not  vnknowne  to 
any  and  are  to  be  viewed  at  all  times.  I  for  my  part,  fo 
farre  as  thofe  examples  would  leade  me,  and  mine 
owne  fmall  fkyll  affoorde  me,  haue  blundered  vppon 
thefe  fewe,  whereinto  I  haue  tranflated  the  two  firft 
^Eglogues  of  Virgill :  becaufe  I  thought  no  matter  of 
mine  owne  inuention,  nor  any  other  of  antiquitye 
more  fitte  for  tryal  of  thys  thyng,  before  there  were 
fome  more  fpeciall  direction,  which  might  leade  to  a 
leffe  troi'1  "  -me  manner  of  wryting. 
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c  ^  1  r  o~\?       <~^  7  r  s~\?       ~  -  1 1  r\r 

SM3& 


The  Argument  of  the  firft 


Vnder  the  perfonne  of  Tityrus  Vyrgill  beeing  figured  him- 
felfe,  declareth  to  Melibeus  an  nother  Neateheard,  the  great 
benefittes  he  receyued  at  Augujlus  hand,  who  in  the  fpoyle 
of  Mantua  gaue  him  hys  goods  and  fubflaunce  againe. 

JHelibaeug.          5Tttgru«J. 

Tityrus,  happilie  thou  lyste  tumbling  vnder  a  beech  tree, 
All  in  a  fine  oate  pipe  thefe  fweete  fongs  lustilie  chaunting  : 
V  Ve,  poore  foules  goe  to  wracke,  and  from  thefe  coastes  beremooued, 
And  fro  our  pastures  fweeie:  thou  Tityr,  at  eafe  in  a  shade  plott 
Makst  thicke  groues  to  refound  vvithfonges  of  braue  Amarillis. 


0  Melibceus,  he  was  no  man  but  a  God  who  releeude  me: 
Euer  he  shalbe  my  God:  from  this  fame  Sheepcot  his  alters 
Neuer,  a  tender  LambeJJiall  want,  with  blood  to  bedew  them. 
TJiis  good  gift  did  he  giue,  to  my  steer  cs  thus  freelie  to  wander, 
And  to  my  fdfe  (thoufeest)  on  pipe  to  refound  what  jf  lifted. 
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Jttelibaeu*. 

Crutch  theefure  I  doo  not,  but  this  thing  makes  me  to  wonder, 
Whence  comes  all  this  adoo:  -with  grieeuous  paine  not  a  little 
Can  I  remooue  my  Goates:  here,  Tityre  skant  get  I  forward 
Poore  olde  crone,  two  twyns  at  a  clappe  ith  boyfterous  hafilles 
Left  JJie  behind,  best  hope  f  my  flock  laid  hard  on  a  bare  stone. 
Had  not  a  luckleffe  lotte  poffest  our  mindes,  I  remember 
Warnings  oft  fro  the  blajl  burnt  oake  we  faw  to  befent  vs. 
Oft  did  a  left  hand  crow  foretell  thefe  thinges  in  her  hull  tree, 
But  this  God  let  vs  heat  e  wfiat  he  was,  good  Tityre  tell  me. 


That  fame  Cittiefo  braue  which  Rome  was  wont  to  be  called, 
Foole  did  Ithinke,  to  be  like  this  of  ours,  where  we  to  tJie  pastures 
Wonted  were  to  remooue  from  dammes  our  young  prettie  Cattell. 
Thus  didj  thinke  young  whelpes,  and  Kids  to  be  like  to  the 

mothers, 

Thus  did  I  wont  compare  manie  great  thinges  with  many  little. 
But  this  aboue  all  townes  as  loftily  mounteth  her  high  head, 
As  by  the  lowe  bafe  shrubbes  tall  Cypreffe  shooteth  aboue  them. 


And  what  did  thee  mooue  thatneedes  thou  mustgoe  to  fee  Rome? 


Frecdome:  which  though  late,  yet  once  lookt  backe  to  my  pore 

flate, 

After  time  when  hair  es  from  my  beard  did  ginne  to  be  whitish: 
Yet  lookt  back  at  lajl  and  found  me  out  after  a  long  time. 
When  Amarill  was  once  obtainde,  Galatea  departed: 
For  (for  I  will  confeffe)  whilst  as  Galatea  did  hold  mee, 
Hope  did  I  not  for  freedoms,  and  care  had  I  none  to  my  cattell. 
Though  manie  f  air  eyoungbeastes  ourfoldefortheaultersaforded 
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And  manie  chcefes  good  fro  my  prejfe  were  fent  to  the  Cittic: 
Seldome  times  did  I  bring  anie  store  of  pence  fro  the  markett. 


O  Amarill,  wherefore,  to  thy  Gods  (very  much  did  I  meruaile) 
Heauilie  ihou  didjl  praie:  ripefruites  vngathered  all  still: 
Tityrus  is  not  at  home:  thefe  Pyne  trees  Tityre  mi/I  thee. 
Fountaines  longd  for  thce  :  thefe  hedgrowes  wisht  thy  return 
home 


What  was  then  to  be  doom?  from  bondage  could  not  J  wind  out: 
Neither  I  could  haue  found  fuch  gentle  Gods  any  where  els. 
There  did  I  fee  (Melibcee)  that  youth  whofe  hestes  I  by  courfe 

still. 

Fortnights  whole  to  obferiie  on  the  Alters  fure  will  I  notfaile. 
Thus  did  he  gent  'lie  graunt  to  my  fute  when  first  I  dernaunded. 
Keepe  your  heardes  poore  fiaues  as  erst,  let  bulks  to  the  makes 

still. 


Happy  olde  man,  then  thoiiJJialt  haue  thy  farme  to  remaine  still, 
Large  and  large  to  thy  f  elf  e,  others  nought  but  stonie  graucll  : 
And  foule  flymie  rush  wherewith  their  lees  be  befprinkled. 
Here  no  vnwoonted  foode  JJiall  grieue  young  theaues  who  be 

laded, 

Nor  the  infections  foule  of  neighbours  flocke  ftiall  annoie  them. 
Happie  olde  man.     Inffiaddowy  bankes  and  coolc  prettie  places, 
Heere  by  the  quaintedfloodes  andfprings  most  holie  remaining. 
Here,    thefe  quickfets  fre/h    which  lands  feuer  out  fro   thy 

neighbors 

And  greene  willow  rowes  which  Hibla  bees  doo  reioice  in, 
Oft  fine  whistring  noife,  /Jiall  bring  fweete  fleepe  to  thy  fences. 
Vnder  a  Rock  fide  here  will  proyner  chaunt  merrie  ditties. 
Neither  on  highe  Elme  trees,  thy  beloude  Doues  loftilie  fitting, 
Nor  prettie  Turtles  trim,  will  ceafe  to  crooke  with  a  goodchcere. 
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First,  therefore  fwift  bit  ekes  shall  Jlie  for  foode  to  the  skies  ward, 
And  from  fish  with  drawn  broade  fcas  themf  elites  shal  auoid 

hence: 

First,  (both  borders  broke)  ArarisJJial  run  to  the  Parthanes, 
And  likewife  Tygris  shall  againe  runne  backe  to  the  Germanes: 
Ere  his  countnauncefweete  shallflippe  once  out  from  myhartroote. 


oorefoules,  mujl  fome  to  the  land  cald  Affrica  packe  hence. 
Some  to  thefarre  Scythia,  and  fome  must  to  the  fwift  flood  Oaxis. 
Some  to  Britannia  coafles  quite  parted  farre  fro  the  whole  world. 
Oh  thefe  paflures  pure  shall  I  nere  more  chance  to  behold  y  eel 
And  oiir  cottage  poore  with  warme  turues  couerd  about  trim. 
Oh  thefe  trim  tilde  landes,JJiall  a  rechleffe  fouldier  haue  them? 
Andfliall  a  Barbarian  haue  this  cropped  fee  what  a  mifchiefe 
D  if  cord  vile  hath  araifdet  for  whom  was  our  labour  alltooke  ? 
Now  Meliboee  ingraft  pearie  stocks,  fette  vines  in  an  order. 
Now  goe  (my  braue  flocke  once  that  were)  O  now  goe  my 

kidlings. 

Neuer  againeffiall  I  now  in  a  greene  bowrefwedelie  repofed 
See  ye  in  queachie  briers  farre  a  loofe  clambring  on  a  high  hill. 
Now  fliall  Ifing  no  lygges,  nor  whilst  I  doo  fall  to  my  iunkets. 
Shall  ye  my   Goates,  cropping  fweete  flowres  and  leaues  fit 

about  me. 


Yet  thou  maist  tarrie  heere,  and  kcepe  me  companie  this  night, 
All  on  a  leauie  couch:  good  Aples  ripe  I  doo  not  lacke, 
Chestnutts  fweete  good  store,  andplentie  ofcurddes  will  Ifet  thee. 
Marke  t  the  Towne  how  chimnie  tops  doo  beginne  to  befmoaking, 
And  fro  the  Mountaines  high  how  JJiaddowes  grow  to  be  larger. 
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The  feconde  ^Sglogue  called 
Alexis. 

The  Argument. 

Virgin  in  the  perfonne  of  Corydon  as  fome  thinke,  corn- 
playneth  that  he  is  not  fo  gratious  with  Auguflus  as  he 
would  bee  :  or  els  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  youth  Alexander, 
which  was  giuen  him  of  Afinius  Pollio,  whom  he  blameth 
for  the  vnfledfaflnes  of  his  witt  and  wandering  appetite,  in 
refufmg  the  freendly  counfayle  which  he  vfed  to  giue  him. 


Sheepheard  Corydon  did  burne  in  loue  with  Alexis, 
_  All  his  mafters  deare  :  and  nought  had  he  whereby  to  hope 
Onely  in  beechen  groues,  and  dolefome  fhaddowy  places,  [for. 
Dailie  reforted  he  :  there  thefe  rude  difordered  outcryes, 
Hylles  and  defert  woodes  throughout  thus  mournfully  tuned. 
O  hard  harted  Alex,  haft  thou  no  regard  to  my  fweete  fong? 
Pyttieft  me  not  a  whitt  :  yea  makft  me  now  that  I  fliall  dye. 
Yet  doo  the  beaftes  find  out  fine  fhades  and  trim  pretty 

coole  plottes, 

And  fro  the  fun  beames  fafe  lie  lyzardes  vnder  a  bufhtufte  : 
And  for  workmen  toughe  with  boyling  heate  fo  beparched, 
Garlick  fauery  fweete  and  coole  hearbes  plenty  be  drefled. 
But,  by  the  fcorcht  banke  fydes  i'  thy  foote  fteppes  flil  I  goe 

plodding. 
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Hedgerowes  hott  doo  refound  with  Grafhops  mournfully  fqueak- 
O  had  I  not  ben  better  abyd  Amarillis  her  anger  ?          [ing, 
And  her  proude  difdaine  ?  yea  better  abyde  my  Menalcas  ? 
What  though  brown  did  he  feeme  ?  yea  what  though  thou  be 

fo  gallant 

O  thou  fine  chery  cheekt  child  truft  not  t'  much  to  thy  beauty. 
Black  violetts  are  tooke  when  dayfes  white  be  refufed. 
Me  thou  doft  defpife  vnknowne  to  thy  felfe  yet  Alexis  : 
What  be  my  riches  greate  in  neate,  in  milke  what  aboundance. 
InSicill  hylles  be  my  Lambes  of  which  there  wander  a  thoufand. 
All  times,  colde  and  hote  yet  frefh  milke  neuer  I  wanted. 
Such  be  my  Muficke  notes,  as  (when  his  flockes  he  recalling) 
Amphion  of  Dirce  did  vfe  on  more  Aracynthus. 
Much  mifhapt  I  am  not,  for  late  in  a  ban  eke  I  behelde  me, 
When  ftill  leas  were  calme,  to  thy  Daphnis  neede  not  I  giue 

place 

No,  though  thou  be  the  iudge,  if  pictures  haue  any  credite. 
O  were  thou  content  to  remaine  with  me  by  the  downes  heere, 
In  thefe  lodgings  fmall,  and  helpe  me  proppes  to  put  vnder. 
And  trym  kydling  flocke  with  me  to  driue  to  the  greene  fieldes: 
Pan  in  fmging  fweete  with  me  fhouldft  brauely  referable : 
Pan,  was  firft  the  inuenter,  pypes  to  adioyne  in  an  order: 
Pan,  poore  flockes  and  Sheepheardes  to  mod  duly  regardeth. 
Thofefine  lips  thou  needft  not  feare  to  brufewith  afweete  pype : 
What  dyd  Amynt  forfake  i'this  excercife  to  be  cunning? 
One  pype  with  feauene  fundry  flops  matcht  fweetly  together. 
Haue  I  my  felfe,  Damaetas  which  ats  death  he  bequeathd  me, 
And  fayd,  heere,  thou  art  now  thefecond  which  euer  hath  ought 
So  fayd  Damaetas :  but  Amyntas  fpightfully  fcornde  it.       [it 
Alfo,  two  pretty  fmall  wyld  kyddes,  moft  goodlie  befpotted 
Haue  I,  that  heere  i'  the  dales  doo  runne  skant  fafe  I  doo 

feare  me. 

Twyce  in  a  day  two  teates  they  fuck:  for  thee  will  I  keepe  them : 
Wondrous  faine  to  haue  had  them  both  was  Theftylis  of  late. 
And  fo  me  mall :  for  I  fee  thou  fcornft  whatfo-euer  I  giue  thee. 
Come  hyther  O  thou  fweete  face  boy :  fee  fee,  to  thy  felfe  heere 
How  fayre  Nymphes  in  baskets  full  doo  bring  manie  Lillies : 
White  violets  fweete  Nais  plucks  and  bloomes  fro  the  Poppies, 
Narcyfs,  and  dyll  flowres  moft  fweete  that  fauoureth  alfo. 
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Cafia,  broade  mary  Goldes,  with  pancyes,  and  Hyacinthus. 
And  I  my  felfe  rype  peaches  foft  as  filke  will  I  gather. 
And  fuch  Chefnutts  as  Amarill  was  wont  to  reioyce  at. 
Ploms  wyll  I  bring  likewife :  that  finite  fhall  be  honored  alfo. 
And  ye  O  Lawrell  twygges  that  I  croppe,  and  myrte  thy 

felfe  next. 
For  ye  be  wont,  (bound  both  in  a  bunch)  moft  fweetely  to 

fauour. 

Thou  art  but  aClowneCorydon:  thefe  gifts  efteemes  not  Alexis: 
Nor  by  thy  gifts  to  obtai-ne  art  meete  to  incounter  lolas. 
Wretch  (ahlas)  whats  this  that  I  wifh?  fouth  blafts  to  the 

yong  flowers 

Orcleerecryftallftreames  with  loathfome  fvvyne  to  be  troubled? 
Ah  mad  boy  from  whom  dooft  runne?  why  Gods  ithe  woods 

dwelt : 

And  Paris  erft  of  Troy :  Pallas  moft  gladly  reioyfeth, 
In  thefe  bowres  :  and  in  trym  groues  we  all  chiefely  delight 

vs. 
Grym  Lyoneffe   doth  courfe  curft  woolues,  fo  wolues  doo 

the  kydlinges. 
And  thefe    wanton   Kyddes   likewife    thefe  faire    Cytifus 

flowers. 

Thee  Corydon  (O  Alex)  fome  pleafure  euery  wight  pulles. 
See  thefe  yoked  fleeres  fro  the  plough  nowe  feeme  to  be 

lett  loofe. 
And  thefe  fhadowes  large  doo  declare  thys  fun  to  depart 

hence 
Styll  I  doo  burne  in  loue.     What  meane  in  loue  to  be  lookt 

for? 

Ah  Corydon  Corydon,  what  raging  fury  dooth  haunt  thee, 
Halfe  cropt  downe  be  thy  vynes  and  broade  brauncht  elmes 

ouerhang  them. 

Rather  about  fome  needefull  worke  now  bufy  thy  felfe  well, 
Either  on  Ofyers  tuffe  or  bulrufh  weaue  pretty  basketts. 
And  if  Alexis  fcorne  thee  flill,  mayft  hope  for  another. 


FINIS. 
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I  durfl  not  enterpryfe  to  goe  any  further  with  this 
rude  tranflation :  beeing  for  the  refpects  aforefayd  a 
troublefome  and  vnpleafant  peece  of  labour:  And 
therefore  thefe  fhall  fuffice  till  further  occafion  (hall 
ferue  to  imploy  fome  profitable  paynes  in  this  behalfe. 

The  next  verfe  in  dignity  to  the  Hexameters,  is  ye 
Carmen  Elegiacum  which  confifleth  of  foure  feete  and 
two  od  fillables  :  viz :  the  two  firft  feete,  eyther  Daflyli 
or  Spondai  indifferent,  the  one  long  fillable :  next  two 

DaElyli  and  an  other  long  fillable o  o  —  o  o  - 

oo-  fome  doo  meafure  it  in  this  forte  (and  more  truely 
yet  not  fo  readily  to  all)  accounting  firfl  two  indiffer- 
ently either  Dactyli  or  Spondczi,  then  one  Spondai, 
and  two  Anapafii.  But  it  commeth  all  to  one  reckon- 
ing. Thys  verfe  is  alwayes  vnfeperably  adioyned 
vnto  the  Hexameter,  and  ferueth  efpecially  to  the 
handling  of  loue  and  dalliances,  whereof  it  taketh 
the  name.  It  will  not  frame  altogether  fo  currantlye 
in  our  Englifh  as  the  other,  becaufe  the  fhortneffe 
of  the  feconde  Penthimimer  will  hardly  be  framed 
to  fall  together  in  good  fence,  after  the  Latine  rules. 
I  haue  not  feene  very  many  of  them  made  by  any, 
and  therefore  one  or  two  for  example  fake  fhall 
be  fufficient. 

This  Diflichon  out  of  Quid. 

Ingenium  quondam  fiierat  pretiofius  auro, 
At  nunc  barbaries  grandis  fiabere  nihil. 

May  thus  be  tranflated. 

Learning  once  was  thought  to  be  better  then  anygoldwas, 
Now  he  that  hath  not  wealth  is  but  a  barbarian. 

And  thys 

Omniafunt  hominum  tenui  pendentia  filo\ 

Etfubito  cafu  quce  valuere  ruunt. 
Tis  but  a  (lender  thread,  which  all  mens  flates  do  de- 
pend on : 
And  moft  goodly  thinges  quickly  doo  fall  to  decay. 
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As  for  the  verfes  Phalocium  and  lambiaim,  I  haue 
not  as  yet  made  any  tryall  in  them  :  but  the  Sapphic  I 
affure  you,  in  my  iudgment  wyl  doo  very  pretty,  if  ye 
wants  which  I  fpeake  were  once  fupplied.  For  tryall 
of  which  I  haue  turned  the  new  Poets  fweete  fong  of 
Eliza  into  fuch  homely  Sapphick  as  I  coulde. 

Thys  verfe  confifleth  of  thefe  fiue  feete,  one  Chore, 
one  fponda,  one  daflyl,  and  two  Chords,  with  this 
addition,  that  after  euery  third  verfe  be  fette  one 
Adonium  verfe,  which  confifteth  of  a  daflyl  and  a 
Jpondce.  It  is  more  troublefome  and  tedious  to  frame 
in  our  fpeeche  by  reafon  they  runne  without  difference, 
euery  verfe  being  a  like  in  quantity  throughout,  yet  in 
my  iudgement  ftandeth  meetely  well  in  the  fame.  I 
pray  looke  the  Coppy  which  I  haue  tranflated  in  the 
fourth  jEglogue  of  the  Sheepheardes  Calender  :  ye  fong 
of  Colins  making  which  Hobbinoll  fingeth  in  prayfe 
of  the  Queenes  maiefty,  vnder  the  name  of  Eliza. 

\     "\7"E  dainty  Nymphes  that  in  this  blefled  brooke, 

J[  doo  bathe  ^our  breft : 

Forfake  your  watry  bowres  and  hether  looke, 

at  my  requeft : 

And  onely  you  Virgins  that  on  Parnafs  dwell. 
Whence  floweth  Helicon  the  learned  well, 
helpe  me  to  blafe 
her  worthy  praife 
That  in  her  fex  doth  all  excell. 

Of  fayre  Eliza  be  your  filuer  fong 

that  bleffed  wight : 
The  flowre  of  Virgins,  may  me  flourifh  long, 

in  princely  plight. 

For  me  is  Syrinx  daughter  without  fpott, 
Which  Pan  the  Sheepheards  God  on  her  begot : 

fo  fprang  her  grace, 

of  heauenly  race, 
No  mortall  blemifh  may  her  blott. 

See  where  me  fittes,  etc. 
F 
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The  Saphick  verfe. 


Nymphes  mofl  fine  who  refqrt  to  this  brooke, 
or  to  bathe  there  your  pretty  breads  at  all  times  :  1 
Leaue  the  watrifli  bowres,  hyther  and  to  me  come 

at  my  requeft  nowe. 

And  ye  Virgins  trymme  who  refort  to  Parnafs, 
Whence  the  learned  well  Helicon  beginneth  : 
Helpe  to  blafe  her  worthy  deferts,  that  all  els 

mounteth  aboue  farre. 
Nowe  the  filuer  fonges  of  Eliza  fmg  yee, 
Princely  wight  whofe  peere  not  among  the  virgins 
Can  be  found  :  that  long  (he  may  remaine  among  vs. 

now  let  vs  all  pray. 

For  Syrinx  daughter  (he  is,  of  her  begotten 
Of  the  great  God  Pan,  thus  of  heauen  aryfeth, 
All  her  exlent  race  :  any  mortall  harde  happe 

cannot  aproche  her. 

See,  (he  fittes  mofl  feemely  in  a  graffy  greene  plott, 
Clothed  in  weedes  meete  for  a  princely  mayden, 
.bode  with  Ermines  white,  in  a  goodly  fcarlett 

brauely  befeeming. 

Decked  is  that  crowne  that  vpon  her  head  (landes 
With  the  red  Rofe  and  many  Daffodillies, 
Bayes,  the  Primrofe  and  violetts,  be  fette  by :  how 

ioyfull  a  fight  id. 

Say,  behold  did  ye  euer  her  Angelike  face, 
Like  to  PImbc  fayre  ?  or  her  heauenly  hauour 
And  the  princelike  grace  that  in  her  remaineth  ? 

haue  yee  the  like  feeiit  ? 
M  edled  ift  red  rofe  with  a  white  together 
Which  in  either  cheeke  do  depeinct  a  trymme  cheere, 
Her  maieftie  and  eye  to  behold  fo  comely,  her 

like  who  remembreth  ? 
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PJioebus  once  peept  foorth  with  a  goodly  guilt  hewe, 
For  to  gaze  :  but  when  he  fawe  the  bright  beames 
Spread  abroade  fro'  her  face  with  a  glorious  grace, 

it  did  amaze  him. 

When  another  funne  he  behelde  belowe  heere, 
Blufht  he  red  for  fhame,  nor  againe  he  durft  looke : 
Would  he  durft  bright  beames  of  his  owne  with  hers  match, 

for  to  be  vanquifht. 

Shew  thy  felfe  now  Cynthia  with  thy  cleere  rayes, 
And  behold  her:  neuer  abafht  be  thou  fo :  [T5eauty,  how 
When    me   fpreades  thofe  beames   of  her  heauenly 

thou  art  in  a  dump  dafht  ? 

But  I  will  take  heede  that  I  match  not  her  grace, 
With  the  Laton  feede,  Niobe  that  once  did, 
Nowe  me  doth  therefore  in  a  flone  repent:  to  all 

other  a  warning. 

Pan  he  may  well  boafte  that  he  did  begit  her 

Such  a  noble  wight,  to  Syrinx  is  it  ioy, 

That  me  found  fuch  lott  with  a  bellibone  trym 

for  to  be  loaden. 

When  my  younglinges  firft  to  the  dammes  doo  bleat  out, 

Shall  a  milke  white  Lambeto  my  Lady  beoffred :  [grome. 

For  my  Goddefle  ftiee  is  yea  I  my  felfe  her  Heard- 

though  but  a  rude  Clowne. 

Vnto  that  place  Caliope  dooth  high  her, 

Where  my  Goddeffe  mines:  to  the  fame  the  Mufer 

After  her  with  fweete  Violines  about  them 

cheerefully  tracing 

Is  not  it  Bay  braunche  that  aloft  in  handes  they  haue, 
Eune  to  giue  them  fure  to  my  Lady  Eliza : 
O  fo  fweete  they  play — and  to  the  fame  doo  fmg  too 

heaunly  to  heare  ift. 

See,  the  Graces  trym  to  the  ftroake  doo  foote  it, 
Deftly  dauncing,  and  meriment  doo  make  them, 
Sing  to  the  inflruments  to  reioyce  the  more,  but 

wants  not  a  fourth  grace  ? 
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Then  the  daunce  wyll  be  eune,  to  my  Lady  therefore 
Shalbe  geune  that  place,  for  a  grace  fhe  fhall  be 
For  to  fill  that  place  that  among  them  in  heaune,  fhe 

may  be  receiued. 

Thys  beuy  of  bright  Nymphes,  whether  ift  goe  they  now? 
Raunged  all  thus  fine  in  a  rowe  together? 
They  be  Ladies  all  i'  the  Lake  behight  foe? 

they  thether  all  goe. 

One  that  is  there  chiefe  that  among  the  reft  goes, 

Called  is  Chores  of  Olyues  fhe  beares  a 

Goodly  Crownett,  meete  for  a  Prince  that  in  peace 

euer  abideth. 

All  ye  Sheepheardes  maides  that  about  the  greene dwell, 
Speede  ye  there  to  her  grace,  but  among  ye  take  heede 
All  .be  Virgins  pure  that  aproche  to  deck  her, 

duetie  requireth. 

When  ye  fhall  prefent  ye  before  her  in  place, 
See  ye  not  your  felues  doo  demeane  too  rudely: 
Bynd  the  fillets:  and  to  be  fine  the  wafle  gyrt 

faft  with  a  tawdryne 

Bring  the  Pinckes  therewith  many  Gelliflowres  fweete, 
And  the  Cullambynes :  let  vs  haue  the  Wynefops, 
With  the  Cornation  that  among  the  loue  laddes 

wontes  to  be  worne  much. 

Daffadowndillies  all  a  long  the  ground  flrowe, 

And  the  Cowflyppe  with  a  prety  paunce  let  heere  lye. 

Kyngcuppe  and  Lillies  fo  beloude  of  all  men 

And  the  deluce  flowre. 

One  verfe  there  remaineth  vntranflated  as  yet,  with 
fome  other  of  this  forte,  which  I  meant  to  haue  finifhed, 
but  by  reafon  of  fome  let  which  I  had,  I  am  con- 
flrained  to  defer  to  fome  other  time,  when  I  hope  to 
gratify  the  Readers  with  more  and  better  verfes  of  this 
fort :  for  in  trueth  I  am  perfwaded  a  little  paine  taking 
might  furnifh  our  fpeeche  with  as  much  pleafaunt 
delight  in  this  kinde  of  verfe,  as  any  other  whatfoeuer. 
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Heere  followe  the  Cannons  or  gene- 

rall  cautions  of  Poetry,  prefcribed  by  Horace, 
firfl  gathered  by  Georgius  Fabririus  Cremni- 
cenfis:  which  I  thought  good  to  annex  to 
tliys  Treatife,  as  very  neceffary  obferuations 
to  be  marked  of  all  Poets. 


In  Ms  Epijlle  ad  P  if  ones 

de  arte  Poetica. 

llrft  let  the  inuention  be  meete  for  the 
matter,  not  differing,  or  ftraunge, 
or  monftrous.  For  a  womans  head, 
a  horfe  necke,  the  bodie  of  a 
dyuers  coloured  Byrd,  and  many 
members  of  fundry  creatures  com- 
pact together,  whofe  legges  ending 
like  a  Fyflies  tayle :  this  in  a  picture 
is  a  wonderful  deformitie  :  but  if  there  be  fuch 
diuerfitye  in  the  frame  of  a  fpeeche,  what  can  be 
more  vncomely  or  ilfauoured? 

2.  The  ornaments  or  colours  muft  not  bee  too  many, 
nor  rafhly  aduentured  on,  neither  muft  they  be  vfed 
euery  where  and  thruft  into  euery  place. 

3.  The  proprietie  of  fpeeche  muft  bee  duelyobferued 
that  wayghty  and  great  matters  be  not  fpoken  flenderly, 
or  matters  of  length  too  briefly :  for  it  belongeth  much 
both  to  the  comlineffe  and  nature  of  a  matter:  that 
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in   big  matters   there   be    lykewife    vfed   boyflerous 
wordes. 

4.  In  Poeticall  defcriptions,  the  fpeeche  mud  not 
exceede  all  credite,  nor  any  thing  fainedlie  brought  in, 
againft  all  courfe  of  nature. 

5.  The  difpofmg  of  the  worke  mud  be  fuch,  that 
there  be  no  offence  committed,  as  it  were  by  too  ex- 
quifite  dilligence :  for  many  thinges  may  be  oft  com- 
mitted, and  fome  thing  by  too  curious  handling  be 
made  offenciue.     Neyther  is  it  in  one  part  to  be  well 
furniflied,  and  in  another  to  be  neglected.     Which  is 
prooued  by  example  of  a  Caruer,  who  expreffed  very 
artificially  the  heade  and  vpper  part  of  a  body,  but  the 
reft  hee  could  not  make  an  ende  of.     Againe,  it  is 
prooued  thus,  that  a  body  mould  not  be  in  other 
partes  beautifull,  and  yet  bee  deformed  in  the  crooked 
nofe :  for  all  the  members  in  a  well  fhapen  bodie  muft 
be  aunfwerable,  found,  and  well  proportioned. 

6.  He  that  taketh  in  hande  to  write  any  thing  muft 
firft  take  heede  that  he  be  fufficient  for  the  fame:  for 
often  vnwary  fooles  through  their  rafhnes  are  ouertooke 
with  great  want  of  ability 

7.  The  ornament  of  a  worke  confifleth  in  wordes, 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  wordes,  are  either  fimple  or 
mixt,  newe  or  olde,  propper  or  tranflated.     In  them 
all  good  iudgment  muft  be  vfed  and  ready  wytt.     The 
chiefeft  grace  is  in  the  moft  frequented  wordes,  for  the 
fame  reafon  holdeth  in  wordes,  as  doth  in  coynes,  that 
the  moft  vfed  and  tried  are  beft  efteemed. 

8.  The  kinde  of  verfe  is  to  be  confidered  and  aptly 
applied  to  the  argument,  in  what  meafure  is  moft  meete 
for  euery  fort.     The  moft  vfuall  kindes  are  foure,  the 
Heroic,  Elegiac,  Jambick,  and  Lyric. 

9.  One  muft  vfe  one  kynde  of  fpeeche  alike  in  all 
wrytings.     Sometime  the  Lyric  ryfeth  aloft,  fometime 
the  comicall.    To  the  Tragicall  wryters  belong  properly 
the  bygge  and  boyfterous  wordes.     Examples  muft  be* 
interplaced  according  fitly  to  the  time  and  place. 

10.  Regarde  is  to  be  had  of  affections :  one  thing 
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becommeth  pleafant  perfons,  an  other  fadde,  an  other 
wrathfull,  an  other  gentle,  which  mufl  all  be  heedefully 
refpected,  Three  thinges  therefore  are  requifite  in 
verfes,  beauty,  fweetnes,  and  the  affection.  Theo- 
phraftus  fayth  that  this  beauty  or  delectableneffe  is  a 
deceyt,  and  Ariflotle  calleth  it  Tvpavvia.  oXiyoKpoviov,  a 
momentany  tyrany.  Sweetneffe  retayneth  a  Reader, 
affection  moueth  him. 

11.  Euery  perfon  mufl  be  fitted  accordingly,  and  the 
fpeeche  well  ordered :  wherein  are  to  be  confidered  the 
dignity,  age,  fex,  fortune,  condition,  place,  Country,  etc. 
of  eche  perfon. 

12.  The  perfonnes  are  eyther  to  be  fayned  by  the 
Poets  them  felues,  or  borrowed  of  others,  if  he  borrow 
them,  then  mufl  hee  obferue  TO  6/xotov,  that  is,  that 
he  folow  that  Author  exactly  whom  he  purpofeth  to 
immitate,  and   whereout   he   bringeth   his   examples. 
But  if  he  fayne  nevve  perfonnes,  then  mufl  he  keepe 
his  TO  o/jiaXov,  that  is  equallie :  fo  bringing  them  in  eche 
plqce,  that  it  be  alwayes  agreeable,  and  the  laft  like 
vnto  the  firft,  and  not  make  one  perfon  no  we  a  bolde 
boafter,  and  the  fame  flraightwaies  a  wife  warie  man, 
for  that  is  paffing  abfurd.     Againe,  euery  one  mufl 
obferue  TO  appoa-Tov,  which  is  interpreted  conuenientiam, 
fitneffe:  as  it  is  meete  and  agreeable  euery  where,  a 
man  to  be  floute,  a  woman  fearefull,  a  feruant  crafty, 
a  young  man  gentle. 

13.  Matters  which  are  common  may  be  handled  by  a 
Poet  as  they  may  be  thought  propper  to  himfelfe  alone. 
All  matters  of  themfelues  are  open  to  be  intreated  of 
by  any  man :  but  if  a  thing  be  handled  of  fome  one  in 
fuch  fort,  as  he  thereby  obtaine  great  prayfe,  he  maketh 
it  his  owne  or  propper  to  himfelfe,  as  many  did  write 
of  the  Troiane  war,  but  yet  Homer  made  matter  which 
was  common  to  all,  propper  to  himfelfe. 

14.  Where  many  thinges  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
auncienter  tongues,  as  the  Latines  tooke  much  out  of 
the  Greekes,  the  wordes  are  not  fo  precifelie  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  that  they  bee  altered  according  to  the  iudg- 
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ment  and  will  of  the  Immitator,  which  precept  is  bor- 
rowed of  Tully,  Non  verbum  rcrbo  necefse  cst  reddere. 

15.  The  beginning  mufl  not  be  foolifhly  handled, 
that  is,  flraungly  or  too  long. 

1 6.  The  propofition  or  narration  let  it  not  be  far 
fetched  or  vnlikely,  and  in  the  fame  forget  not  the  dif- 
ferences of  ages  and  perfons. 

17.  In  a  Comedie  it  is  needfull  to  exhibite  all  the 
actions  openlie,  as  fuch  as  are  cruell,  vnhonefl,  or  ougly, 
but  fuch  thinges  may  better  bee  declared  by  fome  meete 
and  handfome  wordes,  after  what  forte  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  bee  doone. 

18.  If  a  Commedye  haue  more  Actes  then  fiue,  it  is 
tedious,  if  fewer,  it  is  not  fufficient. 

It  fytteth  not  to  bring  in  the  perfonnes  of  Gods,  but 
in  verie  great  matters.  Cicero  fayth,  when  the  Tra- 
gedy wryters  cannot  bring  theyr  matters  to  good  pafle, 
they  runne  to  God.  Let  not  more  perfonnes  fpeake 
together  then  foure  for  auoyding  confufion. 

The  Ckori  mufl.  be  well  garnifhed  and  fette  foorth : 
wherein  eyther  menne  are  admonifhed,  or  reprehended, 
or  counfayled  vnto  vertue.  Such  matter  mud  bee 
chofen  for  the  Chorus,  as  may  bee  meete  and  agreeable 
to  that  which  is  in  hand.  As  for  inftruments  and  fmg- 
ing,  they  are  Reliques  of  olde  fimplicitye.  For  the 
Muficke  commonlye  vfed  at  Theaters  and  the  licen- 
cioufneffe  of  theyr  fonges,  which  together  wyth  theyr 
wealth  increafed  among  the  Romaines,  is  hurtfull  to 
difcipline  and  good  manners. 

IQ.  In  a  Satyr  the  clownifh  company  and  rurall  Gods, 
are  brought  in  to  temperate  the  Heauinefle  of  Trage- 
dies, wyth  fome  myrth  and  paflyme.  In  iefling  it  mufl 
be  obferued  that  it  bee  not  lacyuious  or  Rybaldlike,  or 
flaunderous,  which  precept  holdeth  generallie  in  all 
fortes  of  wrytynges. 

In  a  Satyr  greate  heede  is  to  be  taken,  of  the  place, 
of  the  day,  and  of  the  perfonnes :  as  of  Bacchus,  Silenus, 
or  the  Satyres.  Againe  of  the  vnmeetneffe  or  incon- 
uenience  of  the  matter,  and  of  the  wordes  that  they  be 
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fitted  according  to  the  perfons :  of  Decortim,  that  he 
which  reprefented  fome  noble  perfonage  in  the  Trage- 
die,  bee  not  fome  bufy  foole  in  the  Satyr :  finallie  of 
the  hearers,  leafl  they  bee  offended  by  myxing  filthy 
matters  with  ieftes,  wanton  toyes  wyth  vnhoneft,  or 
noyfome  with  merry  thinges. 

20.  The  feete  are  to  be  applied  propper  to  euery 
kinde  of  verfe,  and  therin  a  Poet  muft  not  vfe  too 
much  licence  or  boldnes.     The  auncient  writers  in 
lambick  verfes  vfed  at  firft  pure  lambicks :  Afterwards 
Spondaus  was  admitted  into  Locos  impares,  but  at  lafl 
fuch  was  the  licentious  cuflome,   that   they  woulde 
both   Spondaus  where   they   lifted,  and  other  feete 
without  regarde. 

21.  In  compyling  of  verfes  great  care  and  circum- 
fpection  mud  be  vfed. 

Thofe  verfes  which  be  made  Extempore,  are  of  no 
great  eftimation:  thofe  which  are  vnartificiall,  are 
vtterly  repelled  as  too  foolifh.  Though  many  doo 
lightlie  regard  our  verfes,  yet  ought  the  Carelefneffe  of 
the  hearers  to  bee  no  caufe  in  vs  of  errour  and  negli- 
gence. Who  defireth  to  make  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
heard  of  learned  eares,  let  hym  reade  Greeke  Authors 
heedefullie  and  continually. 

22.  Artes   haue   their   increafmges   euen  as    other 
things,  beeing  naturall,  fo  haue  Tragedies  which  were 
firft  rudely  intiented  by   T/iefpis,  at  laft  were  much 
adorned  by  sEfchyhis :  at  the  firft  they  were  practifed 
in  Villages  of  the  Countrey,  afterwardes  brought  to 
ftages  in  great  Citties. 

23.  Some  Artes  doo  increafe,  fome  doo  decay  by  a 
certayne  naturall  courfe.     The  olde  manner  of  Com- 
medies  decayde,  by  reafon  of  flaundering  which  therein 
they  vfed  againfl  many,  for  which  there  was  a  penaltie 
appointed,   leaft  their  bitternes  mould   proceede  too 
farre :  In  place  of  which  among  the  Latines  came  the 
Satyres. 

The  auncient  Authors  of  Comedies,  were  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Ariftophanes,  of  the  middle  forte  Plato 
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Comieus,  of  the  lafl  kinde  Menander,  which  continued 
and  was  accounted  the  mod  famous. 

24.  A  Poet  fh  ould  not  content  himfelfe  onely  with 
others  inuentions'  but  himfelfe  alfo  by  ye  example  of 
old  wryters  fholde  bring  fomething  of  his  owne  in- 
duftry,  which  may  bee  laudable.     So  did  they  which 
writ  te  among  the  Latines  the  Comedies  called  Togatce, 
whofe  arguments  were  taken  from  ye  Greekes,  and  the 
other  which  wrytt  the  Pretextatce,  whereof  the  argu- 
ments were  Latine. 

25.  Heedefulneffe  and  good  compofition  maketh  a 
perfecte   verfe,  and  that  which   is   not  fo   may   be 
reprehended.     The  faculty  of  a  goode  witte  exceedeth 
Arte. 

26.  A  Poet  that  he  may  be  perfect,  hath  neede  to 
haue  knowledge  of  that   part   of  Philofophy  which 
informeth  ye  life  to  good  manners.     The  other  which 
pertaineth  to  naturall  thinges,  is  leffe  plaufible,  hath 
fewer  ornaments,  and  is  not  fo  profitable. 

27.  A  Poet  to  the  knowledge  of  Philofophie  (houlde 
alfo  adde  greater  experience,  that  he  may  know  the 
fafhions  of  men  and   difpofitions   of  people.     Thys 
profit  is  gott  by  trauelling,  that  whatfoeuer  he  wryteth 
he  may  fo  expreffe  and  order  it,  that  hys  narration 
may  be  formable. 

28.  The  ende  of  Poetry  is  to  wryte  pleafant  thinges, 
and  profitable.     Pleafant  it  is   which   delighteth   by 
beeing  not  too  long,  or  vneafy  to  be  kept  in  memory, 
and  which  is  fomewhat  likelie,   and   not  altogether 
forged.      Profitable   it   is,   which    ftyrreth   vppe    the 
mindes  to  learning  and  wifedome. 

29.  Certaine  efcapes  are  to  be  pardoned  in  fome 
Poets,  fpecially  in  great  workes.     A  faulte  may  bee 
committed  either  in  refpect  of  hys  propper  Arte,  or 
in  fome  other  Arte:  that  a  Poet  fhoulde  erre  in  pre- 
cepts of  hys  owne  arte,  is  a  fhamefull  thing,  to  com- 
mitte  a  faulte  in  another  Arte  is  to  be  borne  withal :  as 
in    Virgil,  who   fayneth   that  dLneas  comming   into 
Affrica  flew  with  hys  darte  certaine  Stagges,  whereas 
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indeede  Affrica  hath  in  it  none  of  thofe  beafl.es.  Such 
errours  doo  happen  eyther  by  vnheedefulnes,  when 
one  efcapeth  them  by  negligence:  or  by  the  common 
fragility  of  man,  becaufe  none  there  is  which  can 
know  all  thinges.  Therefore  this  laft  kinde  of  errour 
is  not  to  be  flucke  vppon. 

30.  A  good  Poet  mould  haue  refpect  to  thys,  how 
to  retaine  hys  Reader  or  hearer.     In  a  picture  fome 
thing  delighteth  beeing  fette  farre  of,  fomething  nearer, 
but  a  Poet  mould  delight  in  all  places  as  well  in  funne 
as  fhaddowe. 

31.  In  a  Poet  is  no  meane  to  be  admitted,  which  if 
hee  bee  not  he  of  all  is  the  word  of  all. 

32.  A  Poeme  if  it  runne  not  fweetely  and  fmoothly 
is  odious:  which  is  proued  by  a  fimile  of  the  two 
fenfes,  hearing  and  tafling,  as  in  fweete  and  pleafaunt 
meates.     And  the  Poem  mufl  bee  of  that  forte,  that 
for  the  fweeteneffe  of  it  may  bee  acceptable  and  con- 
tinue like  it  felfe  vnto  the  ende,  lead  it  wearye  or 
driue  away  a  Reader. 

33.  He  that  would  wryte  any  thing  worthy  the  pof- 
teritye,  let  him  not  enterprife  any  thing  wherevnto  his 
nature  is  not  agreeable.  Mercury  \s>  not  madeof  wood  (as 
they  fay)  neyther  doth  Minertta  fauour  all  fludies  in 
euery  one.     In  all  Artes  nature  is  the  befl  helpe,  and 
learned  men  vfe  commonly  to  fay  that  A  Poet  is  as  well 
borne  as  made  a  Poet. 

34.  Let  no  man  efteeme  himfelfe  fo  learned,  but  that 
he  may  fubmytte  hys  wrytinges  to  the  iudgments  of 
others,    and  correct   and  throughly  amend  the  fame 
himfelfe. 

35.  The  profitte  of  Poetry  fprang  thus,  for  that  the 
auncient  wyfe  men  fet  downe  the  befl  things  that  per- 
tained to  mans  life,  manners,  or  felicity,  and  examining 
and  proouing  the  fame  by  long  experience  of  time, 
when  they  are  aged  they  published  them  in  wrytinges. 
The  vfe  of  Poetry  what  it  was  at  the  firft,  is  manifefl 
by  the  examples   of  the  mode  learned  men:   as  of 
Orpheus  who  firfl  builded  houfes:   of  Amphion  who 
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made  Citties,   of  Tyrtceus  who  firfl  made  warre:  of 
Homer,  who  wryt  mod  wyfely. 

36.  In  an  artificiall  Poet  three  thinges  are  requifite, 
nature,  Arte,  and  dilligence. 

37.  A  wryter  mud  learne  of  the  learned,  and  he 
mud  not  dicke  to  confeffe  when  he  erreth :  that  the 
worfe  he  may  learne  to  auoyde,  and  knowe  howe  to 
follow  the  better. 

The  confeffion  of  an  errour  betoken  a  noble  and  a 
gentle  minde.  Celfus  and  Quintillian  doo  report  of 
Hippocrates,  that  leafl  he  mould  deceiue  his  poflerity, 
he  confeffed  certayne  errours,  as  it  well  became  an 
excellent  minded  man,  and  one  of  great  credite.  For 
(as  fayth  Celfus]  light  witts  becaufe  they  haue  nothing, 
wyll  haue  nothing  taken  from  them. 

38.  In  making  choife  of  fuch  freendes  as  mould  tell 
vs   the   trueth,  and  correct  our  wrytinges,  heedefull 
iudgment  mufl,  bee  vfed:  leafl  eyther  we  choofe  vn- 
fkylfull  folke,  or  flatterers,  or  diffemblers.    The  vnfkil- 
full  know  not  how  to  iudge,  flatterers  feare  to  offende, 
diffemblers  in  not  prayfing  doo  feeme  to  commende. 

39.  Let  no  man  deceiue  himfelfe,  or  fuffer  himfelfe 
to  be  deceiued,  but  take  fome  graue  learned  man  to  be 
iudge  of  his  dooing,  and  let  him  according  to  hys 
counfayle  change  and  put  out  what  hee  thinketh  good. 

40.  He  which  will  not  natter  and  is  of  ability  to 
iudge,  let  him  endeuour  to  nothing  fo  much,  as  to  the 
correction  of  that  which  is  wrytten,  and  that  let  be 
doone  with  earned  and  exquifite  iudgment.    He  which 
dooth  not  thus,  but  offendeth  wilfully  in  breaking  his 
credite  too  ralhly,  may  be  counted  for  a  madde,  furious, 
and  franticke  foole. 

41.  The  faultes  commonly  in  verfes  are  feauen,  as 
either  they  be  deditute  of  Arte,  of  facility,  or  ornament: 
or   els,   they  be  fuperfluous,   obfcure,  ambicious,  or 
needeleffe. 
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O///  0/"  the  Epiftles  ad  Meccznatem, 
Augiiftum,  et  Floriim. 

42.  An  immitation  mould  not  be  too  feruile  or  fuper- 
flitious,  as  though  one  durfl  not  varry  one  iotte  from 
the  example :  neyther  mould  it  be  fo  fenceleffe  or  vn- 
fkilfull,  as  to  immitate  thinges  which  are  abfurde,  and 
not  to  be  followed. 

43.  One  mould  not  altogether  treade  in  the  fleppes 
of  others,  but  fometime  he  may  enter  into  fuch  wayes 
as  haue  not  beene  haunted  or  vfed  of  others.    Horace 
borrowed  ye   lambick  verfe  of  Archilocus,  expreffing 
fully  his  numbers  and  elegant[l]y,  but  his  vnfeemely 
wordes  and  pratling  tauntes  hee  moftewyfhlye  fhunned. 

44.  In  our  verfes  we  mould  not  gape  after  the  phrafes 
of  the  fimpler  forte,  but  ftriue  to  haue  our  writings 
allowable  in  the  iudgments  of  learned  menne. 

45.  The  common  peoples  iudgments  of  Poets  is 
feldome  true,  and  therefore  not  to  be  fought  after. 
The  vulgar  fort  in  Rome  iudged  Pacuuious  to  be  very 
learned,  Accius  to  bee  a  graue  wryter,  that  Affranius 
followed  Menander,  Plautus,  Epicharmus :  that  Terence 
excelled  in  Arte  Cadlius  in  grauity :  but  the  learned 
forte  were  not  of  this  opinion.     There  is  extant  in 
Macrobius  (I  knowe  not  whether  Angellius)  the  like 
verdite    concerning   them   which    wryt   Epigrammes. 
That  Catullus  and  Caluus  wrytt  fewe  thinges  that  were 
good,  Ncenius  obfcure,   Hortenfius  vncomely,   Cynna 
vnpleafant,  and  Memmius  rough. 

46.  The  olde  wryters  are  fo  farre  to  be  commended, 
as  nothing  be  taken  from  the  newe :  neyther  may  we 
thinke  but  that  the  way  lyeth  open  ftyll  to  others  to 
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attaine  to  as  great  matters.  Full  well  fayd  Sidonius  to 
Eucherius,  I  reuerence  the  olde  wryters,  yet  not  fo  as 
though  I  lefle  efleemed  the  vertues  and  defertes  of  the 
wryters  in  this  age. 

47.  Nevvnes  is  gratefull  if  it  be  learned :  for  certaine 
it  is,  Artes  are  not  bothe  begunne  and  perfected  at 
once,  but  are  increafed  by  time  and  iludie.  which 
notwith  (landing  when  they  are  at  the  full  perfection, 
doo  debate  and  decreafe  againe. 

Cic.  de  orat.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
burfteth  out  all  at  once,  and  commeth  to  light  all 
wholly  together. 

48.  No  man  mould  dare  to  practife  an  Arte  that  is 
daungerous,    efpecially  before  he   haue   learned   the 
fame  perfectly:  fo  doo  guyders  of  Shyppes:  fo  doo 
Phifitions :  but  fo  did  not  manie  Romaine  Poets  (yea 
fo  doo  not  too  many  Englifh  wryters)  who  in  a  certaine 
corragious  heate  gaped  after  glory  by  wryting  verfes, 
but  fewe  of  them  obtayned  it 

49.  A  Poet  mould  be  no  leffe  fkylfull  in  dealing 
with  the  affectes  of  the  mynde,  then  a  tumbler  or  a 
luggler  fhoulde  bee  ready  in  his  Arte.     And  with  fuch 
pyth  fhoulde  he  fette  foorth  hys  matters,  that  a  Reader 
fhoulde  feeme  not  onely  to  heare  the  thing,  but  to  fee 
and  be  prefent  at  the  dooing  thereof.     Which  faculty 
Fabius  calleth  im-oracriv  and  Ariftotle  irpo  o^p-a-rov  6ea-iv 
i]  TTolrjrrifj.^ 

50.  Poets  are  either  fuch  as  defire  to  be  liked  of  on 
ftages,  as  Commedie  and  Tragedie  wryters :  or  fuch  as 
woulde  bee  regeftred  in  Libraries.     Thofe  on  ftages 
haue  fpeciall  refpect  to  the  motions  of  the  minde,  that 
they  may  ftirre  bothe  the  eyes  and   eares  of  their 
beholders.      But   the   other  which    feeke    to   pleafe 
priuately  with  [in]  the  walles,  take  good  aduifement  in 
their  workes,  that  they  may  fatiffy  the  exact  iudgments 
of  learned  men  in  their  fludies. 

51.  A  Poet  fhoulde  not  bee  too  importunate,  as  to 
ofTende  in  vnfeafonable  fpeeches:  or  vngentle,  as  to 
contemne  the  admonitions  of  others:  or  ambicious,  as 
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to  thinke  too  well  of  his  owne  dooinges :  or  too  way- 
ward, as  to  thinke,  reward  enough  cannot  be  gyuen  him 
for  his  deferte,  or  finally  too  proude,  as  to  defyre  to 
be  honoured  aboue  meafure. 

52.  The  emendations  of  Poemes  be  very  neceflary, 
that  in  the  obfcure  poyntes   many  thinges  may  be 
enlightned,  in  the  bafer  partes  many  thinges  may  be 
throughly  garnifhed.     Hee  may  take  away  and  put 
out  all  vnpropper  and  vnfeemely  words,  he  may  with 
difcretion   immitate   the   auncient    wryters,    he    may 
abridge  thinges  that  are  too  lofty,  mittigate  thynges 
that  are  too  rough,  and  may  vfe  all  remedies  of  fpeeche 
throughout  the  whole  worke.     The  thinges  which  are 
fcarce  feemely,  he  may  amende  by  Arte  and  methode. 

53.  Let  a  Poet  firft  take  vppon  him,  as  though  he 
were  to  play  but  an   Actors  part,  as   he   may  bee 
efleemed   like   one  which   wryteth   without   regarde, 
neyther  let  him  fo  pollifh  his  works,  but  that  euery 
one  for  the  bafeneffe  thereof,  may  think  to  make  as 
good.     Hee  may  likewyfe  exercife  the  part  of  geilurer, 
as  though  he  feemed  to  meddle  in  rude  and  common 
matters,  and  yet  not  fo  deale  in  them,  as  it  were  for 
variety  fake,   nor  as  though  he  had  laboured  them 
thoroughly  but  tryfled  with  them,  nor  as  though  he 
had  fweat  for  them,  but  practifed  a  little.     For  fo  to 
hyde  ones  cunning,  that  nothing  mould  feeme  to  bee 
laborfome  or  exquifite,  when  notwith  {landing,  euery 
part  is  pollifhed  with  care  and  fludie,  is  a  fpeciall  gyft 
which  Ariflotle  calleth  Kp7J\jrv. 

54.  It  is  onely  a  poynt  of  wyfedome,  to  vfe  many 
and  choyfe  elegant  words,  but  to  vnderftand  alfo  and 
to  fet  foorth  thinges  which  pertaine  to  the  happy  ende 
of  mans  life.     Wherevppon  the  Poet  Horace,  calleth 
the  Arte  poeticall,  without  the  knowledge  of  learning 
and  philofophy,  a  prating  vanity.     Therfore  a  good 
and  allowable  Poet,  mufl  be  adorned  with  wordes, 
plentious  in  fentences,  and  if  not  equall  to  an  Orator, 
yet  very  neere  him,  and  a  fpecial  louer  of  learned  men. 

FINIS. 
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Epilogus. 

IHis  fmall  trauell  (courteous  Reader) 
I  defire  thee  take  in  good  worth : 
which  I  haue  compyled,  not  as  an 
exquifite   cenfure   concerning    this 
matter,  but  (as  thou  mayfl  well  per- 
ceiue,  and)  in  trueth  to  that  onely 
ende  that  it  might  be  an  occafion, 
to   haue  the   fame   throughly   and 
with  greater  difcretion,  taken  in  hande  and  laboured 
by  fome  other  of  greater  abilitie  :  of  whom  I   knowe 
there  be  manie   among  the    famous   Poets   in   Lon- 
don,   who    bothe    for    learning    and    leyfure,    may 
handle    this    Argument  far   more  .pythilie   then   my 
felfe.     Which  if  any  of  them  wyll  vouchfafe  to  doo,  I 
truft  wee  fhall  haue  Englifhe  Poetry  at  a  higher  price 
in  fhort  fpace  :  and  the  rabble  of  balde  Rymes  fhall 
be  turned  to  famous  workes,  comparable  (I  fuppofe) 
with  the  beft  workes  of  Poetry  in  other  tongues.     In 
the  meane  time,  if  my  poore  (kill,  can  fette  the  fame 
any  thing  forwarde,  I  wyll  not  ceafe  to  praclife  the 
fame  towardes  the  framing  of  fome  apt  Englifh  Profodia: 
ftyll  hoping,  and  hartelie  wifhing  to  enioy  firft 
the  benefitte  of  fome  others  Judgment, 
whofe  authority  may  beare  greater 
credite,  and  whofe  learn- 
ing can  better  per- 
forme  it. 
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To   STUDENTS.  3 

to  us,  after  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  works  of  devotion 
and  of  religious  instruction  ;  the  Literature  of  England  comes 
next.  However  exquisite  and  subtle  the  charms  of  Greek 
and  Grecian  literature ;  however  necessary  and  worthy  of 
study  the  language  and  literature  of  Rome ;  the  writings  of  our  Fore- 
fathers come  home  to  every  Englishman.  What  a  mighty  Literature 
have  we  inherited  !  How  little  is  it  known,  save  to  a  few,  who  have  de- 
voted all  their  leisure  to  its  exploration  !  Authors  mighty  in  Prose  and 
Verse !  Writers  full  of  aery  fancies  and  graceful  similitudes  !  Men  whose 
Prose  marches  with  the  tramp  and  strength  of  a  Roman  legion :  men  whose 
Song  is  sung  by  a  Puck  or  an  Ariel ;  or  who  sing  in  it  of  Patient  Grissell, 
of  Fair  Geraldine,  or  of  Una  and  her  Red  Cross  Knight.  Above  all  the 
English  Bible,  so  clung  unto  by  our  ancestors — with  its  infinite  early 
editions  and  their  most  heroic  story. 

What  present  nation  has  so  ancient,  so  vast,  so  varied  a  body  of 
writings  as  England?  In  which  are  contained  not  only  the  productions 
of  our  Arch-Poets,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden ; 
but  those  of  an  almost  uncountable  number  of  authors,  inferior  indeed 
to  these,  but  of  high  rank  among  ordinary  minds. 

Good  books,  besides  affording  enjoyment,  provoke  to  like  excellence. 
No  man  writeth  unto  himself.  Each  worthy  writer  is  trained,  assimi- 
lated, and  influenced  by  those  who  have  gone  before  :  each  returning  a 
like  benefit  to  posterity.  To  trace  the  continuous  chain  of  influence,  of 
cause  and  effect,  link  by  link,  forms  a  part  of  the  History  of  English 
Literature.  That  History  that  we  may  soon  hope  to  possess,  for  the  first 
time  adequately  in  our  language,  in  Professor  HENRY  MORLEY'S  work 
English  Writers :  of  which  we  have  already  received  the  earlier  in- 
stalment, down  to  Dunbar.  What  is  designed  in  the  Facsimile  Texts, 
the  English  Reprints,  and  the  Annotated  Reprints  is  to  represent  the 
later  literature  by  giving,  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  can  be,  Exact  Texts 
sometimes  of  books  already  famous,  sometimes  of  those  quite  forgotten : 
in  some  cases,  of  works  that  illustrate  the  Literary  History  ;  in  other  in- 
stances, of  those  that  in  a  sense,  constitute  it. 

The  result  is  already,  that  these  Reproductions  are  unique  in  English 
Bibliography  for  their  accuracy  and  cheapness,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
limited numbers  offered  constantly  for  sale :  and  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
published,  they  constitute  the  best  of  all  introductions  to  our  old 
Authors,  from  the  time  of  Caxton  to  that  of  Addison.  E .  A. 

P.S. — A  word  in  furtherance  of  the  Early  English  Text,  the  Chaucer, 
and  the  Ballad  Societies.  No  one  knows  the  extent  of  the  unprinted 
Literature  of  England.  These  Societies  are  recovering  for  us  book 
after  book  ;  and  laying  us  all  under  great  obligation  to  their  able 
Editors,  who  labour  gratuitously.  For  further  information,  apply  to 
F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  3  St.  George's  Square,  London,  N.W. 


•FACSIMILE        I  EXTS. 

IN  VARYING  SIZES,  FOLLOWING  THE  ORIGINALS. 

|  F  European  publications  there  are  not  a  few  which  the  mere 
outward  appearance,  their  countenance  so  to  speak,  possess 
an  extreme  interest.  Either  from  the  excessive  rarity  of  the 
book  itself,  or  the  drollery  or  quaintness  of  its  illustrations ; 
either  from  the  literary  importance  of  the  work  or  its  significance  in  the 
history  of  our  Country  or  in  the  progress  of  the  World  :  there  arises  at 
the  sight  of  it  the  keenest  attention,  one  might  almost  say  an  inexpress- 
ible sympathy  with  the  book  itself.  In  all  such  cases :  Sun-Portraits 
confer  exquisite  and  perpetual  enjoyment. 

Hitherto  Cost  has  debarred  photolithographed  books  from  general 
use:  but  I  trust  to  offer  from  time  to  time,  at  ordinary  book-pricey 
works  of  this  supreme  interest,  though  necessarily  of  an  infinitely  diverse 
character.  In  which  effort,  I  trust  to  receive  a  thorough  support  from 
the  large  number  of  readers  who  have  sustained  the  English  Re- 
prints. Both  being  like  attempts  to  make  forgotten  books  known  ; 
and  known  books,  more  perfectly  and  perpetually  obtainable. 


Early  in  November,  will  be  published  in  Fcp.  4to.,  Half  Calf, 
Illuminated  sides,  pp.  xxxii.-64. 

[WILLIAM  TYNDALE,  assisted  by  WILLIAM  ROY. 

The  First  printed  English  New  Testament.  ,  Cologne — Worms. 
1525.  410.] 

Photo-lithographed,  by  the  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  from  the  unique  fragment  in  the  Grenville  Collection. 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  this  profoundly  interesting  work  is  as  follows : — In  1524 
TYNDALE  went  from  London  to  Hamburg;  where  remaining  for  about  a  year,  he  journ- 
eyed on  to  Cologne:  and  there  assisted  by  WILLIAM  ROY,  subsequently  the  author  of  the 
Satire  onWolsey,  Rede  vie  and  be  no  tt  iurothe[seep.  n],  he  began  this  first  edition  in  410; 
with  glosses  of  the  English  New  Testament.  A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reformation. 
CocHLjEUS.at  that  time  an  exile  in  Cologne,  learnt,  through  giving  wine  to  the  printer's 
men,  that  P.  Quentel  the  printer  had  in  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three  thousand  copies 
of  the  English  New  Testament.  In  great  alarm,  he  informed  Herman  Rinck, 
Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the  Senate  to  stop  the  printing;  but  CochUeus  could 
neither  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Translators,  nor  a  sheet  of  the  impression. 

Tyndale  and  Roy,  fled  with  the  printed  sheets,  up  the  Rhine  to  Worms ;  and  there 
completing  this  edition,  produced  also  another  in  Octavo,  •utittiont  glosses.  Both 
editions  were  in  England  in  Jan. -March,  1526:  and  of  the  six  thousand  copies  of 
which  they  together  were  composed,  there  remain  but  this  fragment  of  the  First 
commenced  edition  ;  and  of  the  Second  edition,  one  complete  copy  in  the  Library  of 
the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and  an  imperfect  one  in  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London. 

The  price  of  this  Facsimile  Text,  will  be  only  Six  SHILLINGS. 


HEgreatimportancetothe  increasing  study  of  English  Literature, 
of  constantly  adding  to,  and  constantly  keeping  on  sale  (a  more 
difficult  task  than  at  first  would  appear)  at  the  lowest  practi 
cable  prices,  these  Exact  Texts  ;  has  led  to  a  full  consideration 
of  the  past  three  years'  progress,  in  an  experiment  which  has  been  success- 
ful beyond  anticipation.  The  following  alterations  have  been  found 
advisable,  in  order  to  place  this  designedly  very  cheap  Series  upon  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  changes  to  take  effect  from  1st  October  1870. 

5mall  $apcr,  in  JFoolscap  ©ctaba. 

1.  The  public  choice  has  passed  so  generally  from  Cut  to  Uncut  edges: 
that  future  issues  will  be  in  Uncut  edges  only.     This  will  also  apply  to 
all  reimpressions,  as  soon  as  the  existing  Cut-edged  copies  have  been  sold. 

2.  No  Sixpenny  Reprints  will  be  issued  in  future.     The  trouble  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price. 

3.  The  maximum  number  of  pages  for  Shilling  works  will  be  about 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight.     Experience  has  proved  that  number 
to  be  the  very  utmost  limit  practicable  for  such  closely  packed  works 
in  the  costly  old  spelling,  &c. 

.  '.  The  result  of  these  changes  to  the  public  will  be  simply,  that 
some  future  Reprints  will  be  increased  in  price,  by  an  extra  Sixpence. 
A  trifling  contribution  to  enable  me  to  go  on  for  years.  Yet  I  very 
reluctantly  decide  on  this  augmentation  :  this  series  being  my  personal 
free  offering  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  English  Literature. 

All  existing  issues  will  be  maintained  at  the  present  prices. 

ILarge  13aprr,  in  JFoolscap  ©uarto. 

Nos.  19  to  24  in  Large  Paper  are  now  ready.  A  single  Large  Paper 
copy  can  be  obtained. 

Uctnjj  ©uart0. 

Works  in  this  size  will  be  issued  bound  in  Cloth.  When  published, 
copies  will  however  be  obtainable  in  Sheets,  for  binding,  by  remitting  the 
price  direct  to  me. 

There  is  a  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  progress  already  made. 
Works  which  some  of  our  most  experienced  English  scholars  never 
hoped  to  see  reprinted  ;  have  been  put  into  general  circulation.  Much 
more  may  be  accomplished,  by  a  personal  aMvocacy  of  this  Series  by 
each  Purchaser  ;  with  a  generous  permission  to  print,  from  possessors  of 
rare  or  unique  English  books  ;  and  with  unwearying  effort  on  my  own 
part.  Maintaining  herein  the  ancient  and  worthy  fame  of  England  ; 
may  we  lead  very  many  to  understand  how  much  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated Delight  is  to  be  found  in  our  Old  English  Authors. 


ORDINARY    ISSUE    IN    OCTAVO. 
Durable  Casts,  in  Roxburghe  style,  to  hold  Jour  or  Jive  Reprints.     Quo  Shilling  each, 

BOUND   VOLUMES    IN    OCTAVO. 
Two  or  three  of  such  -works,  collected  into  occasional  Volumes, 

LARGE  PAPER  EDITION  IN  QUARTO. 

The  same  texts,  beaut! fully  printed  on  thick  toned  f>af>er,  with  ample  margins  suit- 
able  for  purposes  of  study.  Issued  in  Stiff  covers,  uncut  edges.  IV lien  bound  to  tfu 
purchasers  <rwn  taste  ;  tltese  Large  Paper  Copies  form  most  handsome  books. 


ANY   SINGLE   WORK   OR  VOLUME   MAY   BE   HAD   SEPARATELY. 


©uarto. 


FOOLSCAP. 
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L*rge\m  JOHN   MILTON. 
1'aper 


Edit. 


1/6 


1/6 


1/6 


1/6 


St iff  Covers. 
Uncut  Edges. 


(i)  A  decree  of  the  Starre-Cliamber,  concerning  Print- 
ing, made  the  eleuenth  day  of  July  last  past.  London, 

I637- 

(z)  An  Order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  the  regulating  of  Printing,  &c.  London, 
14  June,  1643. 

(3)  AREOPAGITICA  :  A  speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton 
for  the  liberty  of  Vnlicenc'd  Printing,  to  the  Parliament 
of  England.  London.  [24  November].  1644.  Sixpence. 


2.  HUGH  LATIMER,  Ex-Bislwp  of  Worcester. 

SERMON  ON  THE  PLOUGHERS.  A  notable 
Sermon  of  ye  reuerende  father  Master  Hughe  Latimer, 
whiche  he  preached  in  ye  Shrouds  at  panics  churche  in 
London,  on  the  xviii  daye  of  Januarye.  C  The  yere  of 
our  Loorde  MDXLviii.  Sixpence. 

3.  STEPHEN  GOSSON,  stud.  Oxon. 

(1)  THE  SCHOOLE   OF  ABUSE.      Conteining  a 
pleasaunt  invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters, 
and  such  like  Caterpillers  of  a  Commonwealth  ;  Setting 
up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their  mischievous  exercise, 
and  ouerthrowing  their  Bulwarkes,  by  Prophane  Writers, 
Naturall  reason,  and  common  experience.     A  discourse  as 
pleasaunt  for  gentlemen  that  fauour  learning,  as  profitable 
for  all  that  wyll  follow  vertue.     London.  [August?]  1579. 

(2)  AN  APOLOGIE    OF   THE    SCHOOLE    OF 
ABUSE,    against    Poets,    Pipers,    and   their    Excusers. 
London.  [December?]  1579.  Sixpence. 


4.  SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY. 

AN  APOLOGIE  FOR  POETR1E.  Written  by  the 

right   noble,    vertuous   and   learned   Sir  Philip    Sidney, 

Knight.     London.  1595.  Sixpence. 


Green  Cloth, 
Re. i  Edges. 
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5.  EDWARD  WEBBB,  Chief  Master  Gunner. 

The  rare  and  most  wonderful  thinges  which  Edward 
Webbe  an  Englishman  borne,  hath  scene  and  passed  in 
dis  troublesome  trauailes,  in  the  Citties  of  Jerusalem, 
Dama.sko,  Bethelem,  and  Galely :  and  in  the  Landes  of 
lewrie,  Egipt,  Gtecia,  Russia,  and  in  the  land  of  Prester 
lohn.  \\  herein  is  set  foorth  his  extreame  slauerie  sus- 
tained many  yeres  togither,  in  the  Gallies  and  wars  of  the 
_reat  Turk  against  the  Landes  of  Persia,  Tartaria,  Spaine, 
and  Portugall,  with  the  manner  of  his  releasement,  and 
comming  into  London  in  May  last.  London.  1590. 

Sixpence. 

6.  JOHN  SELDEN. 

TABLE  TALK:  being  the  Discourses  of  John 
Seldon  Esq. ;  or  his  Sence  of  various  Matters  of  Weight 
and  High  Consequence  relating  especially  to  Religion  and 
State.  London.  1689.  One  Shilling. 


TITLES,    PRICES,  etc.,  etc.        StiffCovf 

Uncut  Edges, 


1.  ROGER  ASCHAM. 

TOXOPHILUS.  The  schole  of  shooting  conteyned 
in  two  bookes.  To  all  Gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Eng- 
lunde,  pleasaunte  for  theyr  pastime  to  rede,  and  profitable 
For  theyr  use  to  folow,  both  in  warre  and  peace.  London. 
1545.  One  Shilling. 

8.  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

CRITICISMS  OF  MIL  TON'S  PAKADISE  LOST. 
From  The  Spectator :  being  its  Saturday  issues  between 
31  December,  1711,  and  3  May,  1712.  One  Shilling. 


9.  JOHN  LYLY,  M.A. 

(1)  Q.EUPHUES.     THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT. 
Verie  pleasaunt  for  all   Gentlemen  to   read,   and  most 
necessarie  to  remember.     Wherein  are  contained  the  de- 
delightes  that  Wit  followeth  in  his  youth  by  the  pleasanl- 
nesse  of  loue,  and  the  happinesse  he  reapeth  in  age,  by 
the  perfectnesse  of  Wisedome.     London.  1579. 

(2)  C  EUPHUES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND.     Con- 
taining his  voyage  and  aduentures,  myxed  with  sundrie 
pretie  discourses  of  honest  Loue,  the  Description  of  the 
Countrey,  the  Court,  and  the  manners  of  that  Isle.     De- 
lightful to  be  read,  and  nothing  hurtful  to  be  regarded  : 
wher-in  there  is  small  offence  by  lightnesse  giuen  to  the 
wise,  and  lesse  occasion  of  loosenes  proferred  to  the  wan- 
ton.  London,     1580.      Collated   with   early   subsequent 
editions.  Four  Shillin. 


Green  Cloth, 


ENGLISH    REPRINTS-FOOLSCAP. 

©tiarto.  ©ctabo. 


TITLES,    PR  ICES,  etc.,  etc.       Stiff  Coven. 

Uncut  hdges. 

10.  GEORGE  VILLIEES,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
THE  REHEARSAL.     As  it  was  acted  at  the  Theatre 

Royal  London,  1672.     With  Illustrations  from  previous 
plays,  &c.  One  Shilling. 

11.  GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  Esquire. 

(1)  A  remembravnce  of  the    wel  imployed   life,    and 
godly  end  of  George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed 
at  Stalmford  in  Lincoln  shire,  the  7  of  October  1577. 
The  reporte  of  GEOR  WHETSTUNS,  Gent  an  eye  witness 
of  his  Godly  and  Charitable  End  in  this  world.  Lond.  1577. 

(2)  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making 
of  verse  or  rime  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of 
Master  Edouardi  Donati.      1575. 

(3)  THE  STEELE  GLAS.     A  Satyre  compiled  by 
George  Gasscoigne  Esquire  [Written  between  Apr.  1575 
&  Apr.  1576].     Together  with 

(4)  THE  COMPLA  YNT  OF  PHYLOMENE.    An 
Elegie  compyled  by  George  Gasscoigne  Esquire  [between 
April  1562  and  3rd  April  1575.]     London.  1576. 

One  Shilling. 

12.  JOHN    EARLE,  M.A.  :    aficneanis  in  suc- 

cession  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  of  Salisbury. 

MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  a  Peeceof  the  World 

discovered,   in  Essays  and  Characters.     London.   1628. 

With  the  additions  in  subsequent   editions   during   the 

Author's  life  time.  One  Shilling. 


13.  HUGH  LATIMER,  Ex-Bishop  of  Worcester. 
SEVEN  SERMONS  BEFORE   EDWARD    VI. 

(l)  <[  The  fyrste  sermon  of  Mayster  Hugh  Latimer, 
whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kynges  Maiest.  wythin 
his  graces  palayce  at  Westmynster.  M.D.XLIX.  the 
viii  of  Marche.  (, ',) 

(2)  The  seconde  [to  seventh]  Sermon  of  Master  Hughe 
Latimer,  whych  he  preached  before  the  Kynges  maiestie, 
withyn  hys  graces  Palayce  at  Westminster  ye.  xv.  day  of 
March.  M.cccc.xlix.  Eighteen  Pence. 

14.  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  " 

UTOPIA.  A  frutefull  pleasaunt,  and  wittie  worke, 
of  the  best  state  of  a  publique  weale,  and  of  the  new  yle, 
called  Utopia  :  written  in  Latine,  by  the  right  worthie 
and  famous  Sir  Thomas  More  knyght,  and  translated  into 
Englishe  by  RAPHE  ROBYKSON,  sometime  fellowe  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  in  Oyford,  and  noweby  him  at  this 
seconde  edition  newlie  perused  and  corrected,  and  also 
.vith  diners  notes  in  the  margent  augmented.  London. 


[I556J. 


One  Shilling. 


Green  Clotk, 
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15.  GEORGE  PUTTENHAM. 


THE  ARl^E  OF  ENGLISH  POESIE.  Contriued 
into  three  Bookes  :  The  first  of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the 
second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament.  London. 
1589.  Two  Shillings. 

16.  JAMES  HOWELL,  Historiographer  Royal  to 
Charles  II. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FORREINE  TRAVELL. 
Shewing  by  what  conrs,  and  in  what  compasse  oj  time,  one 
may  take  an  exact  Survey  of  the  Kingdomes  and  States  of 
Christendome,  and  arriue  to  the  practicall  knowledge  of 
the  Languages,  to  good  purpose.  London.  1642.  Col- 
lated with  the  edition  of  1656  ;  and  in  its  'new  Appendix 
for  Travelling  into  Turkey  and  the  Levant  parts'  added. 

Sixpence. 

17.  The  earliest  known  English  comedy. 

NICHOLAS  UDAL-L,  Master  of  Eton. 

ROISTER  DOISTER,  [from  the  unique  copy  at  Eton 
College].  1566.  Sixpence. 

18.  THE  REVELATION  TO    THE  MONK  < 
EVESHAM.     Here  begynnyth  a  marvelous  revelacion 
that  was  schewyd  of  almighty  god  by  sent  Nycholas  to  a 
monke  of  Euysliamme  yn  the  days  of  Kynge  Richard  the 
fyrst.     And  the  yere  of  our  lord.  M.C.Lxxxxvi.     [From 
the   unique  copy,    printed   abont    1482,    in   the   British 


©ctabo. 

Green  Cloth, 
Red  Edges. 
Vol.  VII. 


Museum]. 


One  Shilling. 


19.  JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  I.  of  England. 

(1)  THE  ESS  A  YES  OF  A  PRENTISE,  IN  THE 
DIVINE  ART  OF' POESIE.     Edinburgh  1585. 

(2)  A  COUNTER  BLASTE  TO  TOBACCO.    Lon- 
don. 1604.  One  Shilling. 


20.  SIR  ROBERT  NAUNTON,  Master  of  th 

Court  of  Wards. 

FRAGMENTA  REGALIA:  or,  Observations  on  the 
late  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  Times,  and  Favourites.  [Third 
Edition.  London]  1653.  Sixpence. 


21.  THOMAS  WATSON,  Student  at  law. 

(l)  THE  EKa.Tonira.0ia  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Loue. 
Divided  into  two  parts :  whereof,  the  first  expresseth  the 
Authors  sufferance  in  Lotie :  the  latter,  his  long  farewell  to 
Lone  and  all  his  tyrannie.  Composed  by  Thomas  Watson 
Gentleman ;  and  published  at  the  request  of  certaine 
Gentlemen  his  very  frendes.  London  [1582.] 
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TITLES,  PRICES,  etc.,  etc.       Stiff  Coven. 

Uncut  Edges. 

(2)  MELIIKEUS  T.  Watsoni,  Ecloga  in  obitum  F. 
Walsinghami,  &c.     Loiulini,  159°- 

(3)  AN  ECLOGUE,  &c.,  Written  first  in  latine  [the 
above  MEI.II:CKUS]  by   Thomas  IVaison  Gentleman  and 
now  by  himselfe  translated  into  English.     London    159x3. 

(4)  THE   TEAKS  OF  FANCY,  or  Loue  disdained. 
[From  the  unique  copy,  wanting  Sonnets  ix.-xvi.,  in  the 
possession  of  S.  Christie-Miller,  Esq.  J     London,  1593. 

Eighteen  Pence. 


22.  WILLIAM  HABINGTON. 
CASTARA.     The  third  Edition.     Corrected  and  aug- 
mented.    London.  1640.     With  the  variations  of  the  two 
previous  editions.  One  Shilling. 

23.  ROGER  ASCHAM. 

THE  SCIIOLEMASTER,  Or  plaine  and  perfite  way 
of  teachyng  children,  to  vnderstaml,  write,  and  speake, 
the  Latin  long,  but  specially  purposed  for  tlie*.priuate 
brynging  vp  of  youth  in  lentlemen  and  Noble  mens 
houses,  commodious  also  for  all  such,  as  haue  forgot  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  would,  by  themselues,  without  a 
Scholemaster,  in  short  tyme,  and  with  small,  paines,  re- 
couer  a  sufficient  habililie,  to  vnderstand,  write,  and 
speake  Latin.  London.  1570.  One  Shilling. 


24.  Tottel's  Miscellany. 

SONGES  AND  SONETTES,  written  by  the  ryglit 
honorable  Lorde  HENRY  HAWARD,  late  Erie  'of  Surrey, 
and  other.  [London,  5  June]  1557.  Half-a-crown. 


4/ 


25.  REV.  THOMAS  LEVER,  -M.&  :  after- 

•wards  Master  of  St  Jiihns  College,  Cambridge. 
SERMONS,     (i)  A  fruitfull  Sermon  made  in  Paules 
churche'  at   London    in   the   Shroudes,    the  -second    of 
Februari.  1550. 

(2)  A  Sermon  preached  the  thyrd  [or  fourth]  Sunday 
in  Lent  before  the  Kynges  Maiestie,  and  his  -honourable 
counsell.      1550. 

(3)  A  Sermon  preached  at  Pauls  Crosse,  the  xiiii.  day 
of  December  1550.  Eighteen  Pence. 


2/6 


26.  "WILLIAM  WEBBS,  Graduate. 

A  DISCOURSE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRFE.  To- 
gether, with  the  Anthois  iud^ment,  touching  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  English  Verse.  London.  1586. 

One  Shilling. 


Green  Cloth, 


.  • .  The  following  works  are  designed  for  publication  in  time  to 
come.  Their  prices  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  but  are  ap- 
proximately given.  Ferrex  and  Porrex  has  been  postponed;  and 
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Newesfrom  the  North  by  F.  T.  [FRANCIS  THYNNE],  with  RICHARD 
BARNFIELD'S  Poems  Jiave  not  been  inserted ;  some  of  the  Texts  not 
being  accessible,  at  the  present  time.  J.  HOWELL'S"  Epistolse  Ho- 
Elianae  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  No.  27  BACON'S  Essayes,  &c., 
is  finished. 


Paper 
Kdit. 


27-  FRANCIS  BACON.  sure*™*. 

A  harmony  of  the  ESSA  YES,  &c,  Uncnt  Elizes- 

The  four  principle  texts  appearing  in  parallel  columns. ; 

(1)  Essayes.     Religious  Meditations.      Places  of  per- 
swasion  and  dissvvasion.      London  1597.      (10  Essays.) 

Of  the  Coulers  of  good  and  euill  a  fragment.     1597- 

(2)  The  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Kut  :  the  Kinges 
Sollicitor  Generall  :  in  Moralitie,  Policie,   and  Historic. 
Harleian  MS.    5106.      Transcribed   bet.    1607-12.      (34 
Essays. ) 

(3)  THE  ESSAIES  of  Sir  FRANCIS  BACON  Knight,  the 
Kings  Solliciter  Generall.     London  1612.     (38  Essays.) 

(4)  The  Essayes  or  Counsels,    Ciuill  and  Moral  1,   of 
FRANCIS  Lo.  VERULAM  Viscount  ST.  ALBANS.     Newly 
Written.     1626.     (58  Essays.)  Three  Shillings. 


28.  "WILLIAM   BOY,  Franciscan  Friar. 

(i)  REDE MEANDBENOTT  WROTHE.  [Stras- 
burg.  1527.  This  is  his  famous  Satire  on  Wolsey.  ] 

(2)  A  PROPER  DYALOGE  BETWEEN  A 
GENTLEMAN  AND  A  HUSBANDMAN,  6-Y. 
[Attributed  to  Roy]  Marburg.  1 530.  Eighteen  Pence. 


29.  SIR  W.  RALEIGH-G-.  MARKHAM. 

THE  LAST  FIGHT  OF  THE  REVENGE  AT 
SEA.  (i)  A  report  of  the  Truth  of  the  fight  about  the 
Isles  of  Acores,  this  last  Sommer.  Betwixt  the  Reuenge, 
one  of  her  Maiesties  Shippes,  and  an  Armada  of  the  King 
ofSpaine.  By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  London.  1591. 

(2)  The  most  Honorable  Tragedie  of  Sir  Richarde 
Grinuille,  Knight  (. '.)  Bramo  assai,  poco  spero,  nulla 

eggio.  [By  GERVASE  MARKHAM]  London.  1595. 
Two  copies  only  are  known,  Mr.  Grenville's  cost  ,£40.  ] 

One  Shilling. 


3O.  BARNABB  GOOGB. 

£  CLOGS,  EPYTAPHESAND  SONETTESnz\\\y 
written  by  Barnabe  Googe.     London  1563.      15  March. 

One  Shilling. 


31.  REV.  PHILLIP  STUBBES. 

(i)  THE  A  NATO  Ml E  OF  ABUSES:  conteyning 
a  discoverie  or  briefe  Summarie  of  Such  Notable  Vices 
and  Imperfections,  as  now  raigne  in  many  Christian 


Green  Cloth, 
Red  Ed&n. 


Vol.  XIIL 


Bacon. 
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Roy, 
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TITLF.S,    PRICES,  etc.,  etc.          Stiff  Covers. 

Uncut  Edges. 

Countreyes  of  the  World  :  but  especialie  in  a  very  famous 
ILANDE  called  AILGNA  [i.e.  Anglia] :  Together  with 
most  fearefull  Examples  of  Gods  ludgementes,  executed 
vpon  the  wicked  for  the  same,  aswell  in  AILGNA  of  late, 
as  in  other  places,  elsewhere.  .  .  London.  I  Maij.  1583. 
(2)  The  Second  part  of  THE  ANATOM1E  OP 
ABUSES.  .  .  .  London.  1583.  Half-a-crown. 

32.  THOMAS  TUSSER. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POINTES  OF  GOOD  HUS- 
BANDRIE,  aswell  for  the  Champion,  or  open  Countrie, 
as  also  for  the  woodland,  or  Seuerall,  mixed  in  euery 
Month  with  HUSWIFERIE,  ....  with  diners 
other  lessons,  as  a  diet  for  the  former,  of  the  properties 
of  windes,  plantes,  hops,  herbes,  bees  and  approued  re- 
medies for  sheepe  and  cattle,  with  many  other  matters 
both  profitable  and  not  vnpleasant  for  the  Reader  .  . 
London.  1580.  Eighteen  Pence. 
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33.  JOHN  MILTON. 

(1)  The   Life   of  Mr    John   Milton   [by  his    nephew 
EDWARD  PHILLIPS].     From  '  Letters  of  State  written  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  bet.  1649-59.'     London.  1694. 

(2)  THE  REASON  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNE- 
MEN7  urg'd  against  Prelacy.     By  Mr.   John  Milton. 
In  two  Books.     [London]  1641. 

(3)  Milton's  Letter  OF  EDUCATION.     To  Master 
Samuel  Har tlib.     [London.  5  June  1644.] 

One   Shilling. 

34.  FRANCIS  QUARLES. 

ENCHYRIDION,  containing 
Contemplative. 
Practicall. 

Ethycall.  London.  1640-1. 

Oeconomicall. 
Politicall.  One    Shilling. 


Insti-  ( Divine 

I 


tuti- 

ons   )  Morall 


35.  The  Sixth  English  Poetical  Miscellany. 

THE  PHOENIX  NEST.  Built  vp  with  the  most 
rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noble  men,  woorthy  Knights, 
gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  braue  Schoolers. 
Full  of  varietie,  excellent  inuention,  and  singular  delight. 
Never  before  this  time  published.  Set  forth  by  R.  S.  of  the 
Inner  Temple  Gentleman.  London  1593.  One  Shilling. 

36.  SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT. 

THE  GOVERNOR.  The  boke  named  the  Gouernor, 
deuisedby  ye  Thomas  Elyot  Knight.  Londini  M.D.xxxi. 
Collated  with  subsequent  editions.  Half-a-crown. 


Green  Cloth, 
Red  £dgfs. 


Vol. 


Stubbea 


3/ 
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Will  be  ready,  about  March  1871,  in  one  Volume,  12J.  6</. 

801.   RICHARD  EDEN. 

I.  A    treatyse    OF  THE  NEWE  INDIA,    WITH 
OTHER    NEW    FOUNDE    L ANDES    AND    IS- 
LANDS,    AS  WELL    EASTWARDS    AS     WEST- 
WARDS,   as  they  are  knowen  and  found  in  these  oure 
dayes,  after  the  descripcion  of  SEBASTIAN  MUNSTER,  in  his 
boke  of  vniuersall  Cosmographie,  tec.  [London,  1553.] 

II.  The  First  English  Collection  of  Voyages,  Traffics,  and  Discoveries.— 
THE    DECADES    OF    THE  NEW    WORLD    OR 
WEST  INDIA,  &c.  &c.  [by  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria.] 
[Translated,  compiled,  &c.  by  Richard  Eden.]         Londini, 
Anno  1555. 

1.  The  [Dedicatory]  Epistle  [to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary.] 

2.  Richard  Eden  to  the  Reader. 

3.  The  [ist,  2nd,  and  3d  only  of  the  8]  Decades  of  the  newe  worlde  or 
west  India,  Conteynyngthenauigations  and  conquestes  of  the  Spanyardes, 
with  the  particular  description  of  the  moste  ryche  and  large  lands  and 
Ilandes  lately  founde  in  the  west  Ocean  perteynyng  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  kinges  of  Spayne.     In  the  which  the  diligent  reader  may  not  only 
consyder  what  commoditie  may  hereby  chaunce  to  the  hole  Christian 
world  in  tyme  to  come,  but  also  learne  many  secreates  touchynge  the 
lande,  the  sea,  and  the  starres,  very  necessarie  to  be  knowen  to  al  such 
as  shal  attempte  any  nauigations,  or  otherwise  haue  delite  to  beholde 
the  strange  and  woonderful  woorkes  of  god  and  nature.     Wrytten  in  the 
Latine  tounge  by  PETER  MARTYR  of  Angleria,  and  translated  into 
Englysshe  by  RYCHARDE  EDEN. 

4.  The  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  1493,  granting  to  the  Spaniards 
'the  Regions  and  Ilandes  founde  in  the  Weste  Ocean'  by  them. 

5.  The  Historic  of  the  West  Indiesby  GoxgALO  FERNANDEZ  OVIEDO 
Y  VALDES. 

6.  Of  other  notable  things  gathered  out  of  dyuers  autors. 

7.  Of  Moscouie  and  Cathay. 

8.  Other  notable  thynges  as  touchynge  the  Indies  [chiefly  out  of  the 
books  of  FRANCISCO  LOPEZ  DE  GOMARA,  '  and  partly  also  out  of  the 
caade  made  by  SEBASTIAN  CABOT.'] 

9.  The  Booke  of  Metals. 

10.  The  description  of  the  two  viages  made  owt  of  England  into 
Guinea  in  Affricke  [1553,  1554"!. 

11.  The  maner  of  fyndynge  the  Longitude  of  regions. 

INDEX. 

.'.  An  abridged  analysis  of  this  voluminous  work  was  issued  in  the 
previous  catalogue  (i  Dec.  1869);  which  will^be  found  bound  up  with 
'  English  Reprints'  issued  during  this  year,  1870. 
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1001.  PSTRUOOIO  UBALDINI— AUGUSTIN 
RYTHER. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Spanishe  fleete  inuadin 
Englande  in  the  yeare  1588  and  ouerthrowne  by  her  Mail 
ties  Nauie  vnder  the  conduction. of  the  Right-honorable  t 
Lorde  Charles  Howard  e  highe  Admirall  of  England* 
written  in  Italian  by  PETRUCCIO  VBALDINI  citizen  of  Fk 
ence,  and  translated  for  A.  RYTHER  :  vnto  the  which  discour 
are  annexed  certain  tables  expressinge  the  generall  exploits 
and  conflictes  had  with  the  said  fleete. 

These  bookes  with  the  tables  belonginge  to  them  are 
be  solde  at  the  shoppe  of  A.  RYTHER,  being  a  little  fro 
Leaden  hall  next  to  the  Signe  of  the  Tower.     [1590.] 

The  twelve  Tables  express  the  following  subjects  : — 
FRONTISPIECE. 

I.  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  COMING  INTO  THE  CHANNEL,  orposr 
THE  LIZARD;  AS  IT  WAS  FIRST  DISCOVERED. 

II.  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  AGAINST  FOWEY,  DRAWN  UP  IN  TL 
FORM  OF  A  HALF  MOON  ;  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET  PURSUING. 

III.  THE    FIRST    ENGAGEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    TWO    FLEET. 
AFTER  WHICH  THE  ENGLISH  GIVE  CHASE  TO  TIIE  SPANIARDS,  \vi 

DRAW  THEIR  SHIPS  INTO  A  BALL. 

IV.  DE  VALDEZ'S  GALLEON  SPRINGS  HER  FOREMAST,  AND  is  TAKE  • 
BY  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE.     THE  LORD  ADMIRAL  WITH  THE  'BEAI 
AND  THE  '  MARY  ROSE,'  PURSUE  THE  ENEMY,   WHO  SAIL  IN  TI 
FORM  OF  A  HALF  MOON. 

V.  THE  ADMIRAL'S  SHIP  OF  THE  GUIPUSCOAN  SQUADRON  HAVIN 
CAUGHT  FlRE,  IS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH.     TlIE  ARMADA  CO! 
TINUES  ITS  COURSE,  IN  A  HALF  MOON  ;  UNTIL  OFF  THE  ISLE  L 
PORTLAND,  WHERE  ENSUES  THE  SECOND  ENGAGEMENT. 

VI.  SOME  ENGLISH  SHIPS  ATTACK  THE  SPANIARDS  TO  THE  WES- 
WARD.     THE  ARMADA  AGAIN  DRAWING  INTO  A  BALL,  KEEPS  ON  i 

COURSE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

VII.  THE  THIRD  AND  THE  SHARPEST  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  T\\ 
FLEETS  :  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

VIII.  THE  ARMADA  SAILING  UP  CHANNEL  TOWARDS  CALAIS  ;  TH. 
ENGLISH  FLEET  FOLLOWING  CLOSE. 

IX.  THE  SPANIARDS  AT  ANCHOR  OFF  CALAIS.     THE  FIRESHII 
APPROACHING.     TlIE  ENGLISH  PREPARING  TO  PURSUE. 

X.  THE  FINAL  BATTLE.     THE  ARMADA  FLYING  TO  THE  NORTH 
WARD.     THE  CHIEF  GALLEASS  STRANDED  NEAR  CALAIS. 

LARGE  MAP  SHOWING  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  ARMADA 
ROUND  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

These  plates,  which  are  a  most  valuable  and  early  representation  of  the  Spanis 
Invasion,  are  being  re-engraved  m  facsimile,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1871, 
at  the  lowest  feasible  price  :  probably  HALF-A-GUINEA. 

.'.    Other  works  may  follow. 
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Br  VARIOUS  EDITORS:  UNDER  MR.  ARBER'S  GENEKAL  SUPERVISION. 

^otiie  Texts  require  the  amplest  elucidation  and  illustration  by  Masters  in 
cial  departments  of  kn0mleagt.  To  recover  and  perpetuate  sncli  Wo>ks  is  to 
uier  the  greatest  seriiice  to  Learning.  IV'ith  the  aid  of  Scholars  in  special  sub- 
ts,  I  hope  to  endowcur  readers  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Past,  that  is  noiv  quite 
;  of  their  reach.  While  the  Editors  will  be  responsible  both  for  Text  and  lllus- 
"ts;  the  works  will  be  produced  under  my  general  oversight :  so  that  the  Anno- 
ed  Reprints,  though  of  much  slower  growth,  will  more  than  equal  in  value  tht 
gUsh  Reprints.  ,  E.  A. 

In  the  Spring  of  1871 :  in  Fcp.  8vo  the  First  Volume  (to  be  completed  in  Four)  of 

C&e  ^)Ja5ton  Setter*.     1422-1509. 

Edited  by  JAMES  CAIRDNER,  Esq.,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 

';   *  VERY  one  knows  what  a  blank  is  the  history  of  England  during  the  Wars  of 

'.  j     of  the  two  Roses.     Amid  the  civil  commotions,  literature  almost  died  out. 

e  principal  poetry  of  the  period  is  that  of  Lydgate,  the  Monk  of  Bury.     The  prose 

till  more  scanty.     The  monastic  Chronicles  are  far  less  numerous  than  at  earlier 

,  iods:  and  by  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  they  seem  to  have  entirely  ceased, 
us  it  has  come  to  pass  that  less  is  known  of  this  age  than  of  any  other  in  our 

'  •  tory.  In  this  ecneral  dearth  o(  information  recent  historians  like  Lingard,  Turner, 
.ili,  and  Knight,  who  have  treated  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  &c., 
/e  found  in  The  Paston  Letters  not  only  unrivalled  illustration  of  the  Social  Life 
England,  but  also  most  important  information,  at  first  hand,  as  to  the  Political 

i.ventsof  that  time.  So  that  the  printed  Correspondence  is  cited  page  after  page 
their  several  histories  of  this  period. 

I'he  Paston  Letters  have  not  however  been  half  published.  No  literary  use  was  made 
horn  while  accumulating  in  the  family  muniment  room.  William,  2nd  Earl  of  Yar- 
uth,  the  last  member  of  the  family,  having  encumbered  his  inheritance,  parted 
h  all  his  property.  The  family  letters  came  about  1728  into  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
^uished  antiquary,  Peter  le  Neve  ;  afterwards,  by  his  marriage  to  Le  Neve's 
:  low,  to  his  brother  antiquary  Martin  of  Palgrave ;  on  his  death  again,  to  a  Mr. 
}rth,  from  whom  th-y  were  acquired  by  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  John  Ken  a. 
in  1787,  Fenn  published  a  small  selection  of  the  Letters  in  two  volumes  410 ;  of 

•  •  .ich  the  first  edition  having  been  sold  off  in  a  week,  a  second  appeared  in  the  course 
the  year.  He  then  prepared  a  further  selection,  of  which  two  volumes  appeared 
1789  ;  the  fifth  volume  being  published  after  his  death,  in  1823. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Original  Letters  disappeared  soon  alter  their  publication  : 
d  only  those  of  the  Fifth  volume  have,  as  yet,  been  recovered.  There  is  no  reason- 
le  doubt  tl.at  they  still  exist  and  will  some  dav  be  found.  There  is  no  necessity, 
wever,  to  postpone  a  new  edition  indefinitely,  until  they  are  again  brought  to 

'i,,ht:  for  a  comparison  of  the   Fifth  volume  with  its  originals  establishes  Sir  John 
-  general  faithfulness  as  to  the  Text :  and  therefore  our  present  possession,  in  his 
lition,  of  the  contents  of  the  missing  Manuscripts. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven   letters  in   all  were  published  by  Fenn :   about 

lour    hundred   additional  letters  or  documents,  belonging  to  the   same  collection 

..  d  which  have  never  been  published  at  all,  will  be  included  in  the  present  edition. 
Not  only  will  the  Te.\t  be  doubled  in  quantity;  but  in  its  elucidation,  it  will  have 
:  benefit  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  concentrated  study  of  this  Correspondence  for  yean 
-t.  Half  his  difficulty  will  be  in  the  unravelling  of  the  chronology  of  the  Letters, 
rtly  from  internal  evidence,  partly  from  the  Public  Records,  and  other  sources, 
nil's  chronology — for  no  fault  of  his — is  excessively  misleading.  This  was  inevita- 
:,  from  the  difficulties  of  a  first  attempt,  the  state  of  historic  criticism  in  his  day, 
d  the  limited  means  then  available  for  consulting  the  public  records,  &c-  It  is 
ped,  however,  by  restoring  each  Letter  to  its  certain  or  approximate  date,  vastly 
increase  the  interest  of  this  Correspondence.  In  addition  textual  difficulties  will 
removed,  and  valuable  biographical  information  afforded. 

The  Letters  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  will  form  Vol.  I.  (estimated  at  about  600 
:  those  of  Edward  IV.,  Vols.  n.  and  III.  (together  about  8oo//.):  and  those  of 
chard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  Vol.  iv.  (about  300  //.).  The  price  will  be  about 
e  shilling  for  every  ico pp.  ;  and  the  work,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  Two 
ars. 


FOR   GENERAL   READERS. 

THE  undermentioned  modernized  texts  are  in 
preparation.  Great  care  will  be  bestowed  in  their 
transformation  into  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the 
present  day :  but  the  Originals  will  be  adhered  to  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Leisure  Readings  in  English 
Literatitre. 

The  object  of  the  volumes  that  will  appear  under 
this  general  title,  will  be  to  afford  Restful  Reading ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  exhibiting  the  wealth  of 
thought  and  the  wit  in  expression  of  our  Old  Authors  ; 
to  predispose  to  a  further  study  of  our  Literature  :  in 
which  study  these  Readings  will  serve  as  First  Books. 

They  will  contain  many  excellent  Poems  and 
Passages  that  are  generally  but  very  little  known. 


T 


Choice  Books. 

HE    DISASTROUS    ENGLISH    VOYAGE 
TO    THE   WEST    INDIES    IN    1568. 


Recounted  in  the  Narratives  of  Sir  JOHN  HAW- 
KINS :  and  of  DAVID  INGRAM,  MILES  PHILLIPS, 
and  JOB  HORTOP,  survivors,  who  escaped  through  the 
American  Indian  tribes;  or  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
Inquisition;  or  from  the  galleys  of  the  King  of  Spain: 
and  so  at  length  came  home  to  England. 
.'.  Other  works  to  follow. 

These  works  will  be  issued,  beautifully  printed  and  elegantly  bound, 

in  Crown  8vo. 
The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  type,  but  not  of  the  size  of  page. 
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